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Founded 1856. 


In the hour of our peril it was the Self-Sacri- 
fice and Devotion of our Seamen which, by 
God’s Mercy, saved us from Starvation and 
made possible our Glorious Victory. 


Now that the danger has passed we have 


the chance of PROVING our gratitude. 


At the urgent request of the British Consul, 
The Missions to Seamen ask for £8,000 
to provide a Seamen’s Institute at DUNKIRK 
as a WORTHY MEMORIAL TO THE 
MEN OF THE DOVER PATROL. 


ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT LOWRY, W.C.L., after visiting the 
great Commercial Ports in England and Ireland, said : 
* The work which The Missions to Seamen is doing 


exceeds the work of all the other Socicties put together.”’ 





PLEASE SEND A GIFT AS A THANK- 
OFFERING FOR VICTORY AND PEACE. 





THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, STUART C. KNOX, M.A., 
11, Buckingham St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 


Secretary. 


WAIFS « STRAYS SOCIETY 


4,851 children to support. 





WHO WILL HELP? 





Gifts gratefully received by 


Prebendary RUDOLF 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘Waifs & Strays.”’ 
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for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
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CANCER HOSPITAL cep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuring a Governor’s Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 

BANKERS: 


Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Strand, W.C 


SECRETARY: 
Frep. W. Howeiv 








3,000 in-Patients 


"v=, GNorthern Central Hospital, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (° "\P North London) «NEEDS HELP. 


Attendances 
yearly. 


£45,000 
REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
400 Beds for 
Wounded Soldiers 
and Sick Civilian 
Patients. 


GILBERT G. Panter, Secretar: . 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 
ParkoNs ~THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HEK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Seeretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, EK. 2. 
GreorGe Warts, Secretary. 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
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The War is ended, but the 
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Need 
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PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 





Cheques cressed ‘‘ Barclays,"' payable to PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1 


(Church Army War Funds registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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BLAND, Secretary Superintendent. 
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Mending or Ending 
Dilapidated Cottages 


Rk. ADDISON’S figure that there are some 400,000 
dilapidated cottages as compared with the need 
of 350,000 new cottages gives much occasion for 
thought. The further we go the more hopeless 
seems the realisation of the immediate fulfilment 

of any building programme on a large scale. It therefore 
becomes necessary to consider what proportion of these 
dilapidated houses can be made habitable, were it only as 
a temporary relief to the overcrowding. Among them, no 
doubt, are to be found cottages at every grade on the way 
to decay ; but inexperienced observers very often condemn 
an old cottage too quickly. We remember, a few years before 
the war, a new landlord who showed with pride a number 
of very ugly and not over-comfortable cottages which he 
had built to replace an equal number of those that in his 
opinion were uninhabitable. As it happened, one or two 
of the latter were left, and a first glance showed that 
they were of a very good type—the Norfolk type which 
originally came over from Holland. The bricks, as a matter 
of fact, were Dutch. A look inside showed that they were 
by no means hopeless. The walls, originally well built, 
were perfectly good, and the objection to the windows 
amounted to no more than that they were on the small side 
and not calculated to give the inmates the full benefit of 
the sun. But the rooms could not by any means be called 
dark. The interior was planned in the manner of many old 
cottages ; full of corners and cupboards and niches of one 
sort and another, which perhaps would not be built in a 
new house, although old-fashioned people like them. The 
only serious dilapidation was in the roof, and the only serious 
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defect lay in the sanitation. On these things being pointed 
out to the owner he at once conceived the idea of renovating 
and restoring them, and, as a matter of fact, the cottages 
are existing to this day and have never been without a 
tenant since that time, some five or six years before the war 
They were brought into another drainage scheme, but th: 
cost was neither more nor less than it would have been i, 
new houses had been erected. It was obvious to everybody 
that the cost of building the new tenements might hav: 
been altogether avoided, and the old cottages, when the, 
were in a state of repair, were easily more letable than th: 
new ones. There must be examples of the same sort oj 
thing in every part of Great Britain. In looking over th 
information in regard to cottage accommodation and rents 
in the Blue Book issued about six weeks ago, we are surprised 
to find the number of cottages vacant. One of the worst 
cases is that of Gloucestershire. In the Toddington district 
we are told that no fewer than ninety-two are vacant of 
1,553 cottages, and in the village of Toddington it is said 
that four new cottages are required, but at the same time 
five cottages stand empty. The Commissioners say that 
some of the empty cottages are alleged to be unfit for human 
habitation and some have been condemned ;_ but they find 
no information available to explain why so many houses 
are needed when so many are empty. Even in Stroud, 
where there is a large demand for houses, forty-three cottages 
are vacant. Painswick wants twenty, and ten are empty. 

Many facts similar to these are given, so that th 
question is a very important one as to what proportion 
should be repaired in a manner to make them fit for human 
use. The matter has not been overlooked, as there is a clause 
in the Housing’ Bill which offers the same assistance to those 
who mend as to those who build cottages, and we have reason 
to believe that Dr. Addison might look with a favourable 
eye upon any scheme designed for this purpose. There 
are difficulties, chiefly of financial arrangement, in the 
way. The cottages might be divided into two classes, those 
belonging to the landowner and those belonging to the 
little property owner. Probably the former present less 
difficulty. The landowner who becomes a member of a 
public utility society can as easily arrange to have his old 
cottages renovated as he can arrange to have new cottages 
built. But the real difficulty arises with the small owner. 
It has often happened in the past that a man, in many cases 
ignorant and unenlightened, has amassed {£500 or £600 in 
some kind of business, and it is a tradition in the villag: 
that the best investment is in cottage property. A few 
years ago he could buy the worst kind of cottage for 
about £100, and if he let it at Is. 6d. or 2s. a week it yielded 
him a fair interest, with security. But there was nothing 
over for repairs, and, although it is useless to deny that on 
some estates the estate cottages are not what they should 
be, it is nevertheless certain that the vast majority of bad 
cottages are those belonging to little owners, who either 
have not possessed the money to do repairs or have grudge«! 
its expenditure. This is exactly the sort of owner who ha: 
very little interest in the housing question, except so fa: 
as it concerns his own pocket. He is not at all likely to ¢ 
into a public utility society, it is much more consonant wit 
his temperament to let things slide and take what he c: 
get out of the cottage at the least possible expenditur 
It is well worth considering whether compulsion, direct \ 
indirect, could not be applied in his case. If it were a choi 
between closing a cottage or repairing it so as to bring 
up to modern requirements, he might probably choose the 
latter course. The alternative would be to form in Londcn 
a central society for renovating cottages, like the Agricultur:! 
Organisation Society. Its business would not be to underta! 
the work or itself engage in financia! responsibilities, b 
rather to stit up local opinion and get tocal branches forme: 
That, of cour.e. is but a rough suggestion but it is sure: 
one capable of being hammered into shape 





Our Frontispiece 


W E print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTR 
LirE a portrait of Lady Blanche Cobbold, whos 
marriage to Captain Ivan Cobbold, only son of Mr. Jchi 
Cobbold and Lady Evelyn Cobbold, took place on the first 01 
May. Lady Blanche Cobbold is the second daughter of the 

Duke and Duchess of Devonshire. 





*.* li ts particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T would be a valuable and interesting experience to 
put Mr. Adamson and Mr. Smillie under a strict ex- 
amination as to the grounds on which they claim 
exemption from Income Tax on all incomes under 
£250 a year. Why should men who are enjoying all 

the advantages of living in the community not help to 
meet the expenses of doing so? Is the £250 limit 
adopted merely to cover those whose incomes have been 
very much increased since the beginning of the war ? 
These questions need answering. It is a fundamental 
principle of our constitution that laws should be made by 
those who supply the funds for enforcing them. Labour is 
likely at no distant date to have a very large say in the 
government of this country. None of us would be surprised 
at the advent of a Labour administration within a com- 
paratively short period. But would such a Ministry begin by 
abolishing all the taxes of the people who elected them and 
run the government on what they could extract from others ? 
The proposition is absurd on the face of it and could only 
lead to mischief. Those who pay the piper are entitled to 
call the tune, and the refusal of working men to contribute 
to the Income Tax unless they are earning more than £250 
a year is far from being likely to endear them to the rest of the 
electorate. It would be much better that everyone who earns 
money in the country, rich or poor, should contribute according 
to his means to the expense of government. The Germans 
began with {50 a year and so set an example worth following. 
Were it only a penny rate at the base and rising to its present 
gigantic size as it mounted up the scale, it would still serve the 
purpose of enforcing on the mind of the elector that the policy 
he supported would be a policy for which he had to pay. 


VERY thoughtful letter was published by the Times 

last Saturday from the pen of Mr. James Ismay. The 
writer has been reading a certain book by Mr. Prothero, 
now Lord Ernle, and he makes some quotations from it 
that are very germane to the present situation. The following 
are some examples: ‘ For six years after the end of the 
war the proverbial association of ‘Peace and Plenty’ proved 
a ghastly mockery to all classes of the community. To 
agriculturists, peace brought only beggary.’’ ‘‘ After 1821 
the commercial depression began to disperse.” ‘* Agriculture 
recovered more gradually ; for a protracted period it endured 
an almost unexampled misery.’ History has a tendency 
to repeat itself, and, if we do not take care, the pain and 
tragedy experienced by Great Britain a hundred years ago 
is not unlikely to recur to-day. That is why Mr. Ismay 
called upon Lord Ernle to “ stiffen his back and demand 
reasonable treatment for those engaged in the most important 
industry in Great Britain.” 


IT is a pity that the Westminster Gazette or some of the 

other authorised exponents of the doctrine of Free Trade 
do not take up the agricultural question of the hour and 
examine it in the light of their doctrine. First of all, do 
they admit the validity of the minimum wage, or is it against 
their principles ? No argument can go on unless this point 
is cleared up, and we believe all parties are agreed that the 
agricultural labourer should have a minimum wage. But, 
if that is so, it follows as a natural corollary that his employer 
who guarantees a wage should in some measure have 
a guaranteed income from which to pay it. How is that 
income to be provided? We all know the answer: 
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by keeping the price of cereals at a level which will 
enable the farmer to make a profit for himself and to pay 
the men their wages. But, unless some artificial stimulus 
is applied, the price of wheat is bound to go down far below 
the point at which farmers can pay the wage demanded. 
How is that price to be maintained ? The Free Trade party 
will not listen to a suggestion of a tax on imports. But do 
they seriously contend that a bounty system is at all superior 
to it? The main difference between the two is that, if an 
import duty is imposed, the country receives money, and if 
a bounty system is carried out, the country pays money. 
At any rate, one of these courses is obligatory if faith with 
the agricultural labourer is to be kept, and after very careful 
watching we have not found any suggestion in any newspaper 
which flies the flag of Free Trade as to the method by which 
the object is to be gained. We would most earnestly ask 
our readers to believe that the query is put without the 
slightest political bias. What we ask is not argument, but 
light on one of the most difficult subjects which has ever 
crossed the political horizon. 


NO amount of exhortation seems to impress on the House 

of Commons the need that each particular Member 
should take the keenest possible interest in national economy. 
The other night, when the Civil List came before Standing 
Committee C, there was the greatest difficulty in finding 
sufficient Members of the Committee to form a quorum. 
Out of forty-eight only eighteen were present when Mr. 
Macmaster took the chair. About half the number were 
eventually whipped up, and after a single item had been dealt 
with and when the Committee were busy debating whether 
or not the Lord Chancellor should have another bath put 
up in his house of thirty-three rooms a count showed that 
there was not a quorum present, and the proceedings came 
to an end. In any business enterprise it would be thought 
scandalous if men who are paid £400 a year for attending 
to their Parliamentary duties should neglect them in this 
way. The general public will completely endorse the proposal 
of Mr. Charles White that they should do in the House of 
Commons exactly as he does in his County Council—that is, 
go through the accounts piecemeal and cut them down wher- 
ever possible. But Members of Parliament who will talk 
economy by the yard when they are outside the House seem 
to think this a trouble far beyond anything that should be 
expected of them inside the House. 


Bid aUS 


In the early mornirg’s silver light 


UNKNOWN. 


At my open door I scand ; 
Someone came this way in the night, 
There are footprints clear in the sand. 
Came, and listened, and then went back 
Siraightway down to the sea. 
I strain my eyes to follow the track 
As narrow, unswerving, it runs from me 
Into the curtains of mist that hide 
The foreshore and the tide. 
Who wes it came thus silently, 
(For no sound broke my resi,) 
Laid he a curse on me secretly, 
Or was I, sleeping, blest ? 

WINIFRED M. GILL. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG put his finger 
on a sore point when, in his speech at the Royal Academy 
banquet, he pleaded for the demobilised officer. The instance 
that he gave speaks for many. It was that of an officer 
who had won the V.C., D.S.O. and the M.C. trudging in vain 
through the streets of London in search of work. Sir Douglas 
taig put it mildly when he added: “ There are many such 
cases.” Letters from demobilised officers are constantly 
arriving here with the complaint that there is no opening 
forthem. On paper, arrangements exist for meeting their case. 
But, to take forestry, an industry in which we are particu- 
larly interested, the paper plan is of very little use to the officer. 
He wishes to go into forestry, and although he may have had 
very considerable experience in planting, he is refused a 
situation because he has no academic diploma. It does not 
seem to enter into the minds of the authorities that the 
academic career of thousands of young officers was interrupted 
by the war and that they are not in a position to resume it. 
They cannot go back to their books, inasmuch as many of 
them have married and incurred family responsibilities. 
Besides, it is not fair to expect that after their stirring ex- 
perience of five years of war they should be able to settle 
down to study. The man who can do anything useful ought 
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to be found work whether he has a diploma or not. If he 
wishes to learn something about farming, he is informed at 
the beginning that arrangements have been made for courses 
at universities and colleges and for practical instruction being 
given on good farms; but on application he finds himself 
in the position of King Tantalus. What he wants is in 
existence, but not for him. The colleges are crowded ; 
every farmer who wants pupils to train has as many as he 
can accommodate. So the reward of the young men who 
have given up their careers and offered their lives for the 
service of the country is that they are compelled to stand in 
the cold and wait. It is surely not using over-strong language 
to say that this is a disgrace to the country. 


BAD management is responsible for the fact that the public 

is obtaining little advantage from the large catches of 
fish now being made by the trawlers. That these would 
occur was prophesied years ago by experienced fishermen, 
who argued that after the four years’ rest provided by the 
war the stock of fish would be increased enormously. The 
results of trawling have proved this diagnosis to be correct. 
Only half as many trawlers as were out in 1913 were able 
to make a total catch as large as was realised in that year. 
In July of 1918 the Government was told that when the 
trawlers started again they might be reckoned on to bring 
in about three thousand stone of fish a week. This is actually 
being accomplished, but the machinery of distribution has 
not been adjusted so as to deal with this quantity, and hence 
the public is not enjoying the benefit that it ought to have 
gained from it. Naturally, these circumstances have directed 
attention to the proposal, which seemed to be well received 
by the authorities just about the time of the General Election, 
that a Fisheries Department should be started practically 
independent of the Board of Agriculture, to which it is at 
present a tag. Unless something of this kind is done to get 
responsibility placed upon the proper shoulders, the resources 
of the sea are in great danger of being wasted at a time when 
they are highly necessary. 


LORD FISHER, who has lived a very quiet life since the 

days when he was in office, came out in great form at 
the American Luncheon Club the other day. His speech 
contained many things which do not appear in the papers, 
for it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the veteran ran 
amok. But there were many passages of nearly historical 
interest, as his reference to the time when he had only one 
friend in England, and that was King Edward, who once 
remarked to him, ‘* Do you know that you are the best hated 
man in the British Empire and that I am the only friend 
you have got ?”’ Towhich he replied, ‘‘ Perhaps your Majesty 
is right, but you have backed a winner.”” When Lord Fisher 
went to the Admiralty he was asked his politics by Mr. 
Goschen, who was then First Lord, and he replied, ‘ Mr. 
Goschen, I have voted consistently for both sides. I vote 
for whoever gives most money to the Navy.” Then he went 
on to make remarks about the League of Nations, which 
he does not seem to regard with the same respect as does its 
inventor. He recalled Bright’s dream of all the English 
speaking nations being united in an alliance of peace, and then 
drew an invidious comparison between Geneva, which is 
the capital of the new League, and Jerusalem, which we 
believe Lord Beaconsfield was in favour of making the capital 
of the greatest of all combinations. 


"THE Summer Term which is just beginning sees a number 

of young American soldiers at Oxford and Cambridge, 
not merely as guests, but as actual members of the two 
Universities. They have all studied for at least two years 
previously at an American college, and the avowed object 
of their coming is that they should continue their education 
while they are waiting to go home. It has, however, another 
and more important aspect. It will carry on and widen 
the work already done by the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford. 
Indeed, there could scarcely be a better way of strengthening 
the bond between two nations than that of enabling their 
young men to know and understand one another alike in 
work and play. These young Americans arrived only at 
the end of last term, just when the undergraduates were 
going down; but a course of lectures and also of amusements 
was improvised for them. Moreover, their lateness had one 
it enabled many of them to live actually 


advantage, since 
in college for a while, rather than in lodgings. This will 
cast a glamour over their stay greater perhaps than we 


We hardly realise how romantic an appeal the 
venerable age of our colleges makes to those from newer 
countries, nor how sacred a shrine is Emmanuel at Cambridge 
because it was Harvard’s college. 
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‘D’YE ken John Peel?” is probably the most popular of 
hunting songs. Into whose mind does not there come 
at times a memory or an echo of it ? 
Yes, I ken John Peel and auld Ruby, too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true ; 
From the drag to the chase, from the chase to the view, 
From the view to the death in the morning. 
Who wrote the song and who really was John Peel have long 
been the subject of at least local controversy. Any doubts 
that remain are set at rest in the manuscripts which are to 
be sold by Sotheby early in June. The most important 
of these is a letter from John Woodcock Graves, in which 
he says: “I wrote the following ballad when residing at 
Caldbeck, Cumberland, in 1828-9, and, as I now remember, 
in the provincial language of that place, never supposing 
then it would be heard further.” The original MS. of the 
poem itself is a very interesting document, were it only for 
the notes of the writer. On a verse not usually printed 
in the song he makes a comment which shows his love of 
artistic finish. The verse is: 
And I’ve follow’d John Peel both often and far, 
O’er the rasper-fence and the gate and the bar, 
From Low Denton-holme, up to Scratchmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning. 
And the comment is “‘ ‘ O’er the rasper-fence & the gate & the 
bar.’ I would prefer ‘Or the gate or the bar.’’’ Almost 
as interesting as the autograph of the song is the description 
of Peel himself, ‘‘ with his bald head and hat on high holloing 
them and cracking his whip at skeleton devils all mired 
with their tails slashing arched over their backs, and tearing 
and bellowing the very earth up or snatching the game 
from one another.” 


INVITATION. 
Come with me! I promise you the earth, 
The paiient earth, creased like a veteran’s 
With livid furrows, hoary scars of dearth, 
And the red brand of a broken vow. 


brow, 


Come with me! I promise you the skies, 
The sculptured clouds’ variety, the chase 
Of some celestial boar that fading flies 
From fleecy hounds and spires of Gothic lace. 


Come with me! I promise you the sea, 

The secret seas of coral and dead ships, 

And treasure-trove—tich trading Genoese 
Clutching a dagger between drowned lips. 


Come with me! I promise you my heart, 

A toy, a chattel; treat it as you would 

Some perfume, too obscure to send apart, 

Deep-buried, lost in myrrh and sandal-wood. 
VIOLET KEPPEL. 


"THE match between Mr. Baerlein and Mr. Pennell for the 

Amateur Championship of tennis was interesting, not 
only because it produced a splendid struggle at a great game. 
It provided yet another illustration of the remarkable way 
in which our champion game players resist the ravages of 
time. Mr. Baerlein, who won, must be hovering on forty: 
Mr. Pennell is two or three years older, and won the Champion- 
ship fifteen years ago. Yet both are playing at least as well 
as ever they did in their lives, and their most dangerous rival 
in England to-day, if he were in practice, would be Mr. 
Neville Lytton, who is Mr. Baerlein’s contemporary. In 
the Covered Courts Lawn Tennis Championship a little time 
back we saw Mr. Ritchie, who is nearly fifty, gallantly defend- 
ing his title, and, though he lost it, it was not to one of the 
slashing young players from America or Australia. His 
challenger was Mr. Davson, who may fairly, by this time, 
be termed an old stager. There is to be no Open Golf Cham- 
pionship this year, more is the pity ; but if there were, the 
favourite would still be found in that wonderful triumvirate, 
Vardon, Braid and Taylor, who are within a year or so of 
fifty ; while Herd, who is playing as well as ever, is fifty-one. 
Nor is this phenomenon peculiar to to-day. We have only 
to remember W. G. Grace and J. M. Heathcote. This 
country has always bred illustrious veterans. It is, perhaps, 
owing to a difference of national temperament that America 
produces the Jay Goulds and the Ouimets. Our champions 
mature more slowly, but seem to last for ever. 


The announcement of the results of the O.T.C. Shooting Competition, 
which we intended to publish on May toth, is unavoidably 


postponed until May 17th. 
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REALITY AND AGRICULTURAL 
COMMISSIONS 


HILE many have not yet finished their study 

of the two large Blue Books which contain the 

report of the commission appointed to enquire 

into the wages and conditions of employment in 

agriculture, the appointment of another com- 
mission has been announced by Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen. 
Commenting on the report just issued, a rather complacent 
writer in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture makes 
the singularly true, if not very original, remark that the 
Drage Commission “ follows for the most part the familiar 
lines of all such enquiries.” For the sake of novelty, if for 
nothing else, might we suggest that the new commission 
should break away from the old familiar lines and try to do 
something solid and criginal? To state our point clearly 
at the outset, those agricultural commissions of which we have 
had a very great number during the last thirty years are one 
and all, to a certain extent, vamped. Nobody who knows 
the working of such bodies will dispute the accuracy of this 
description. It has been the custom to appoint to such 
commissions a considerable number of men who have no direct 
knowledge of agriculture, but follow an entirely different 
profession. The method of getting up a report is stereotyped. 
In every county there is someone who can speak with real 
authority on the subject. In some cases he is a successful 
farmer, in others an exceptionally good estate agent ; in a 
few a landowner who has made a study of the conditions under 
which husbandry is carried on. We could name one man at 
least who has been the inspiration of commissioners for at 
least thirty years. Everybody who during that pericd 
has been appointed to report on agricultural conditions in a 
particular county has gone to him, and what is meant by the 
report being vamped is that it is not first hand, but is filtered 
from one man to another. Whether the Board of Agriculture 
understands this process and knows the sources from which 
the information is derived we are not in a position to say. 
As a matter of fact, it does not matter a whit. What does 
matter is that we should get rid of the figure-heads and get 
the men who really know to write the reports. Against 
the appointment of a commission there is not a word to be 
said. Numerous as the bodies are that have gone before 
it, complete justification for adding another to their number 
is found in the novel and complicated conditions that have 
arisen after the war, whether in consequence of it or not. 
A great disparity is springing up between the aims of states- 
men and the intentions of farmers. It is pretty certain that 
Mr. Lloyd George, acting under competent advice, will adhere 
resolutely to the ideal which he has ever set forth, of making 
Great Britain as nearly self-supporting in regard to food as 
is possible. No one who gives thought to the national welfare 
will deny that this is the right course. Here and there a 
theorist may propound the opinion that as we have now a 
League of Nations formed to secure perpetual peace, there 
is no need to worry about being dependent on foreign supplies 
of food. Common sense revolts at that doctrine. Human 
need is not going to be changed even by a League of Nations 
with Mr. Wilson at its head. It would, at any rate, be very 
rash to build up a policy for this country on the assumption 
that the lion is going to lie down with the lamb and there 
will be no more war. It is surely better to be on the safe side. 
By encouraging increased food production: not only will 
there be preparations for a possible siege, but greater inde- 
pendence will be secured, and as a population isa first essential 
there would be brought into being a breed of men such as 
every country needs to make good the wastage in shop and 
factory. It is altogether a good thing that the maximum of 
food should be grown at home. That is the statesman’s point 
of view. 

Now let us look at the farmer’s. In theory he may agree 
with the politician, but circumstances have arisen which have 
considerably damped his enthusiasm. He is entitled, just like 
a member of any other calling, to look first to the livelihood 
for himself. Indeed, if the farming classes cannot prosper, 
no agricultural policy will avail. The position of the farmer, 
then, is that expenses have so enormously increased as to 
diminish seriously the prospects of his making any profit. 
Particularly he objects to his labour bill and to the conditions 
under which the labourers serve in the new era. The Wages 
Board he frankly detests, and no wonder. It affords another 
instance of an institution looking sound to the eye and being 
unsound at the core. The defenders of the Wages Board 


say that it is composed of elements which ought to ensure 
fair and considerate conditions being laid down. Employers 
are represented on it; so are labourers. How, then, can it 
happen that the plans they have evolved are unworkable ? 
To this there is the answer that merely to be an employer 
or merely to be a labourer are not full qualifications. Reason- 
able and thoughtful men are required to represent both sides 
of the contract. The grievance of farmers, as a matter of 
fact, is not directed to the minimum wage for which the 
Labourers’ Union is ever working, but certain regulations 
are made without reference to the needs of agriculture. For 
example, Sunday work cannot be permitted to 
altogether optional. 

We take a case, known at first hand to the writer, of a 
very large farmer who employs twenty ploughmen and, in 
consequence, has forty horses. He also has an excellent 
flock of Hampshire Down sheep, and on an average 
fattens sixty bullocks a year for the market. Before the war 
he was esteemed the most popular employer, as he was 
certainly the best farmer, in his neighbourhood. But the 
men, after coming into the enjoyment of much higher wages, 
absolutely refused to work on Sundays, with the result that 
the farmer and his son were, until he could secure other help, 
obliged for several weeks to attend to the feeding themselves. 
Now, it may or may not be desirable to classify Sunday work 
as overtime. That was not the point in dispute at all. 
What the farmer says is that Sunday work is a necessity, 
and where, as in his case, there is a large farm staff, it would 
be an easy matter to arrange for the Sunday duty to be taken 
in rotation, so that only once in two months or so would any 
individual be called upon to perform it. This is only plain 
common sense, and it is absurd that the idea should be 
encouraged among labourers that it is optional whether 
farm animals should or should not be fed on Sunday. They 
must be fed. Cows must be milked and various other duties 
must be performed in accordance with the character of the 
farm. So, also, with the allocation of time. Mr. Lloyd 
George has recognised this in his letter to Sir Robert Horne 
accepting the provisions for a forty-eight hour week and a 
minimum wage for all trades. The Prime Minister said 
“there are certain industries, such as agriculture, in which 
season and other conditions necessitate special considerations.”’ 
The hours of farm labourers are at present arranged on the 
same principle that would apply to a factory. Frankly, 
we do not understand how any Wages Board could have 
authorised that. The labourers themselves understand the 
case perfectly, and if they were approached in a proper 
manner would consent to a readjustment. Under the old 
régime a sort of balance was always maintained between 
winter and summer. During winter the farm labourer’s 
work is comparatively light. Long hours are impossible, 
and there are many days and even weeks in which he can do 
nothing effective. It is admitted by the regulations that 
the winter hours must be shorter than the summer hours: 
but then in summer it is not only that the days are longer, 
but the evening is more valuable than the morning. Many 
of the most important operations on a farm are impossible 
when the summer and autumn dew is on the grass, but can 
be carried on till late in the evening. This is a matter that 
calls for readjustment. 

Almost the most important element in the situation 
is left to be dealt with at the last. The fixing of the general 
minimum wage is an economic experiment the result of 
which it is impossible to forecast. lor the present, leaving 
out that aspect and taking the higher wages as permanent, 
it is certainly not unreasonable for the farmer to say that 
if he is obliged to pay high wages, whatever may be the 
fortune of his husbandry, then it is only just that the State 
which calls upon him to do this should guarantee him a 
degree of profit that would make it possible. At present 
he is by no means convinced that this will be done, and in 
his heart of hearts begins to brood over the methods by 
which he can extract a mere living wage from the land without 
running risks. In other words, there is urgent danger that 
he will revert to the practice which in the past made Great 
Britain dependent upon foreign countries for its food supply. 
He will increase his pasture at the expense of his arable, 
employ one or two shepherds and stockmen where he might 
have had a dozen labourers and, generally speaking, play 
for a safe return rather than risk a large loss. That is the 


remain 
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situation which the Commission has to enquire into, and 
we believe it would conduct its investigations with more 
assurance of coming to a right conclusion if it would discard 
the habit of employing briefless barristers and their like 
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‘ 


who, as the schoolboy would say, have to “‘swot up”’ their 
reports, but get the information straight and clear from 
the men who would otherwise supply it through a more or 
less devious channel. 





THE ART OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


By D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


MAN of learning and reputation told me in the 

club the other day that he had just found an Esqui- 

mau in one of the London Military hospitals. The 

Esquimau was serving, not without distinction, 

in a Canadian regiment; and he told my friend, 
proudly but modestly, that it had always been the custom 
of his tribe for one of its members to serve King George. 
George III has had a long, long reign, and it is not over yet 
in the backwoods of America and at the Back of the North 
Wind! My friend asked the Esquimau what was his religion, 
and the question was none too well received. ‘‘ They are 
always asking me my religion in the Army,” said the Esquimau, 
‘and I don’t know very well what to say. My father worships 
the sun and the polar bear; but I have not quite made up 
my mind.” It is a pity the conversation was not longer, 
or that I did not hear more of it. For the Esquimau, like 
Voltaire’s Huron, must have had many strange things to tell. 

They are a very singular people, the Esquimaux, and 
there is a vast deal that is good in them. They are a simple 
and innocent folk, an industrious and a happy one—though 
they are out in the cold, and though there is scarcely another 
race on earth on whom Nature would seem to have bestowed 
so little. From Greenland to the Behring Sea, and even 
across the Straits to the corner of Chuchki-land, their scattered 
tribes hold their own upon the borders of the Arctic Sea. 
They pursue the ancient callings of the hunter and the 
fisherman ; and no living race comes so near to our conception 
of what we call, vaguely, primitive man. But their habits 
are changing, though slowly, as everything else changes in 
these restless times. They no longer stand outside of, but 
on the edge of, our civilisation. A few bits of iron, a packet 
or two of needles, a few cheap scissors and knives, are quite 
enough to make a perceptible change, at least a notable 
modification, in the daily lives and the manners and customs 
of a tribe. 

There is an unpleasant side to the story. The white 
trader deals no more generously with the Esquimaux than 
with the African; the pair of scissors or the hatchet, the 
packet of needles or the box of matches are bartered at an 
unconscionable price ; and, worse still, our wholesale slaughter 
of whales and seals, and especially of walruses, has struck 
heavily at the sources, such as they are or were, of the 
Esquimaux’s comparative prosperity. 

I met a trader once in Unalaska—little did I think, 
by the way, when I read the “ Traveller’ in my schooldays, 
that I should ever go there and listen (but in vain) for ‘‘ the 
wolf’s long howl on Oonalashka’s shore.’’ He had been 
among the tribes of North-West Alaska, from St. Michael’s 
up to Point Barrow, which tribes, with those of the Mackenzie 
River, contain the most skilful and intelligent of their race. 
He had brought down a very large collection of things— 
implements, clothing, furs and ornaments—all bought for an 
old song. I wish I could have bought the lot of them, when 
I only bought a few ; they are probably now among the rich 
collections of some American museum. Among the stock 
were many sets of warm clothing, of sealskin and reindeer- 
skin, exquisitely embroidered, and also a number of suits 
of primitive but most admirable waterproof. The Aleuts 
and Esquimaux make a great deal of use of the “ guts ”’ of 
animals, of seals, sea-lions and walruses. They clean and 
stretch them, cure and dry them, and convert them into a 
fine membrane like a sausage-skin ; and this material, clear 
and transparent, thin as paper, beautifully clean and sewn 
with the finest sinews, makes a perfect waterproof. The 
suit consists of trousers, or “* waders,”’ over which falls a long 
tunic trimmed perhaps with a little fur. In rain or snow the 
whole thing softens, and clings tight over the fur garments 
below : but the wearer is bone dry. Now, our merchant had 
taken up with him from Frisco a stock of * reach-me-down ‘ 
clothes, and a job lot of the cheapest macintoshes. The poor 
Esquimaux were enchanted with these products of civilisation, 
and made haste to exchange. It was whispered in Unalaska 


(and one scarcely needed to be told) that the end of that 
transaction, when winter came, was nothing short of tragedy. 


But, all the same, the Esquimau is a very clever fellow ; 
he learns by experience, and comes to understand some of the 
intricacies of trade. As time goes on some grow rich and 
some stay poor, as happens all the world over. The chief 
of a certain tribe near Point Barrow, of whom I often heard, 
was ‘“‘a very rich man”; he had three igloos filled with 
store goods, a poor show doubtless in our eyes, but wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice to his people and the neighbour- 
ing tribes. In art there are the same inequalities. When 
we think of Esquimaux art, or of the art of any uncivilised 
people—the ancient art, for instance, of the Cave-men—we 
are apt at first to suppose that the artistic faculty is a racial 
character, general or universal among the tribesmen. We 
must not be too sure. There are great artists among such 
people as among ourselves ; and I was told that in a stretch 
of some fifty miles among the Esquimaux of Behring Sea, 
all the best of the carved and decorated walrus tusks then 
being brought down by traders were the handiwork of a 
single man. He was the crack artist of the day. 

We sometimes see, as the ballad tells us, ‘‘ the new moon 
with the old moon in her arms.” Let me play with the 
metaphor ; let us think of how this new world of ours carries 
antiquity in her lap, and bears with it long and tenderly. 
A few ancient animals have lingered on, almost since the 
beginnings of geologic time. A civilisation and an art are 
alive in China to-day, as old as that old Egypt whose mummied 
remnants we recover in fragments from the tombs. Uncounted 
centuries ago the age of the mammoth-hunters in Europe 
passed away; but to-day the Esquimaux are living the 
self-same lives. There comes at last, alas, a hurried and 
inexorable end, and things which have endured for ages are 
extinguished almost in the twinkling of an eye. To rude and 
ancient, but often happy and innocent races the harsher 
side of progress and civilisation shows no mercy ; soon their 
place knoweth them no more, and their ashes are scattered 
to the winds. I look somewhat sorrowfully at these Esqui- 
maux curios of mine ! 

What little I know and have seen of “ primitive races ”’ 
is quite enough to give me a respect for them, a fellow-feeling 
towards them. Aleuts, Kamschatkans, Haidah Indians and 
others of the Pacific tribes are more like ourselves than we 
imagine, and just for all the world like our poorer brethren 
of the remoter shores and islands. A Connemara peasant, 
as I knew him forty or fifty years ago, with his windowless, 
smoke-laden cabin, his little boat or coracle, his bare-legged 
children in their homespun petticoats dyed with madder 
from the roadside, was in almost every respect just as 
“primitive”? a man. That the savage is not a savage is one 
of the first lessons that one may learn by travelling through 
the world! Again, just as I longed, once upon a time, to 
meet with primitive, uncultured people, and found I had no 
need to go out to look for them, so I wanted also very much 
to see with my own eyes virgin soil, untrodden coast, primeval 
forest. I went-as far as Avatcha Bay, I walked over tundras 
in Kamschatka. I discovered that a Perthshire moor, a 
Galway bog, a stretch of seashore in the Hebrides, a clump 
of ancient oaks like Wistman’s Wood were all just as primi- 
tive, just as pure and fresh from Nature’s hand as anything 
to be found between here and Avatcha Bay ! 

As for our “ primitive folk’’ at home, whatever else 
they may have and know that the Esquimaux or the Haidah 
Indians lack, there is certainly one thing in which the latter 
show to advantage. The poorer Briton has no art worth 
speaking of, save only in the way of music and song ;_ he has 
so very little decorative art that it is hard indeed to find. 
But all those others have, in one way or another, an art of 
their own—in beadwork, basketwork, needlework, and some- 
times, especially among the Esquimaux, in ivory carving 
and skilful draughtsmanship. And so I come, at last, to 
my story. 

I have a big pocketful of little ivory figures ; let us look 
at some of them. First come two or three little ivory whales, 
so accurately shaped that they satisfy any naturalist’s eye. 
The first (Fig. 1) is obviously the “‘ bow-he2d ” of the American 
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whalers, identical, or practically so, with our right whale 
of the Greenland seas. The shape of the body, the form 
and position of the flukes are just right ; the eyes are exactly 
in the right place, the blow-hole is precisely as and where 
it should be; the shape of the mouth, the great arch of the 
lip where it rises up to cover the long whalebone of the upper 
jaw, is perfectly represented. The other little whale (broken 
at the tail) is quite different (Fig. 2). It is a narrow, long- 
bodied fish, with small and pointed head and a mouth of very 
different shape. It is more like one of our Finner whales, 
but I do not recognise it as one of them. I am pretty sure 
that it is a figure, probably just as accurate as the other, 
of a whale which we know all too little about, the gray whale 
of the Pacific, Rhachianectes glaucus of the naturalists. This whale is exces- 
sively rare in our museums. It is said to be, at times, a savage and dangerous 
whale, a terror in former days to the whalemen; yet it was vigorously 
hunted by the San Francisco men, and has grown scarce where it was once 
abundant. I believe that it was this very whale which once gave me one of 
the great sights of my life. We were coming down the Pacific, in the old 
Amphion, just to the westward of Vancouver Island ; it was Sunday morning, 
and we were having service on deck. Gradually we drew into a vast shoal 
of whales. The sun was shining, the sea was like a mirror, there was no 
breath of wind. The great beasts lay close alongside ; the sea was covered 
with them as far as eye could see. They showed no fear of us as the old 
cruiser steamed slowly and quietly along; they only lay and rolled and 
tumbled and grunted and puffed and blew. They were big whales, long-bodied, 
sharp-snouted ; I have seen a great many whales,but never the same sort before 
orsince. They were,I think, almost beyond a doubt, the Californian Gray. 

Next are some little walrus heads, made (like the whales) of walrus ivory 
(Fig. 3). They are rather rough, but extremely clever. The shape of the 
head, the position of the little eyes, the form and curvature of the tusks, the in- 
dications of the great bristles on the muzzle are all well observed and true to 
life. One of them (the middle one) is obviously taken not from the living beast 
but from the dead, dry skull. The eyes have gone; the great hollow of the 
skull, the zygomatic arch, the cavities of the orbits are all clearly shown. The 
lower jaw is missing ; but the shape of the base of the skull, the mastoid pro- 
cesses, the outline of the palate, are not forgotten. Here, as in the other, the 
tusks are absolutely right ; they are of the long, tapering form, curving a little 
inwards one towards 
another: the natural- 
ist recognises at once 
the Pacific walrus— 
not to be mistaken for 
the walruses of the 
Atlantic side, whose 
tusks are shorter, 
thicker and straighter 
than these. We have 
an entire walrus in 
Fig. 8, but its tusks 
are broken. y 

Seals we have in j 
considerable variety, 
but most of them are 
very rough, and the 
species scarcely to be 
recognised. I have a 
little set of seal-figures, 
strung for a necklace 
and apparently made out of seals’ teeth, or perhaps of bears’. 
Their backs are ornamented with dotted circles, variously 
arranged, obviously conventional and probably bearing some 
symbolic meaning (Fig. 5); but, all the same, this seal is 
meant, I think, for one of the spotted species, perhaps the little 
Ringed Seal (P. foetida), or else the larger Spotted Seal of the 
Northern Pacific, Phoca largha of Pallas. Another set of 
necklet beads (Fig. 4), at first sight very similar to the last, 
puzzles me. In the last the fat rounded backs of the seals 
are just as they should be; but in these others the bodies 
are angular, or sharp-canted, with one sharp ridge or edge 
down the back, and other ridges, not quite so well marked, 
along the sides and belly. There are other differences. 
The little seals have proper necks and rounded heads, and 
the eves look sideways or nearly forwards, as they ought to 
do. But in my second set, when we look at them trom above 
we see no necks at all, the heads and snouts are flattened, 
and the eyes look nearly upwards. I think they’must be a 
conventionalised representation of some sort of shark. 

There are other little seals, certainly of a different kind, 
with long bodies and small heads; I think they represent, 
and represent very fairly well, the Bearded Seal (Erignathus 
barbatus). Lastly, there are two or three curious little 
figures, neary oblong, with almost human faces, and tapering 
at the hinder end to a vertical edge, scored with a few deep 
longitudinal furrows (Fig. 7). This is nothing else than a 
clever “impressionist ’’ sketch of a seal in its attitude of 
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4.—-A representation of some sori of shark. 





1.—The “bow-head”’ of the American whalers. 


3.—Walrus heads of walrus ivory. 





8.—A walrus. 
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rest as it lies basking on a rock with its hind flippers stretched 
out behind, one pressed flat against the other. In all the lot 
there is no figure of a fur-seal, or of anything that could be 
mistaken for it. And no wonder: for while the other seals, 
walruses and sea-lions are scattered over all the coast, the 
fur-seals come only to their few island rookeries outside 
of the territory of the Esquimaux. 
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Of all these creatures, and of the rest, we shall come 
to plenty of other representations presently, in the 
way of drawings and also of carvings where the 
creatures appear as part of a more or less elaborate group. 
But let us keep meanwhile to the solitary figures, though 
they are not always by any means the best representations 
of the creature. 

(To be continued.) 





STRAY PICTURES 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY E. 


HE other night, when turning over the pages of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, I happened upon the follow- 
ing lines: 

The while among the verdant leaves mine eyes 

I riveted, as he is wont to do 

Who wastes his life pursuing little birds. 


I chuckled! I wonder how many times during the last 
three years I have been told that I was “* wasting my time,”’ 
because this pernicious habit of ‘‘ pursuing little birds’ had 
to be temporarily suspended! It is no use trying to please 
everybody, so this summer I intend to please myself and 
laze by the edge of a marsh, watching the snipe bleat and the 
lapwing perform blood-curdling vertical and spiral nose- 
dives for the delectation of his sitting mate. There yellow 
wagtails patter to and from their nests beneath the shadow of 
osmunda ferns, and myriads of sand-martins skim over the 
surface of a vast molten mirror. As the shadows lengthen 
I shall listen to the soft cadence of their evensong while the 
stars come out and peep at their own reflections in the water 
at my feet. By and by the mysterious roll-call of the moor- 
hens will begin. About 9.30 (solar time) a single moorhen 
will crow, and then, one after another, every resident bird 





MOORHEN SITTING 


L. TUuRNER. 


seems to answer to the challenge. All round the broad 
the roll-call is repeated, and far-away moorhens respond 





CHIFFCHAFF’S NEST. 
until their answer grows fainter and fainter in the 
distance. 


Throughout the short spring nights lapwings cry and 
snipe bleat, while “‘ all little birds that are, seem to fill the 
very air with their sweet jargoning.” There is a great 
stirring of life now, at this moment. All the vital forces 
of nature will soon be at the height of their power. Not 
even the wonderful and mysterious broadland nights can 
subdue the ecstasy and joy of living which in the spring 
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seems to take possession of 
birds like a divine madness. 
Thev in their brief life have fulfilled 
All Nature in them willed. 
Meanwhile spring is coy 
and chary of her smiles. 
Bitter winds have delayed 
the migrants. Chiffchafis were 
late and skulked for days in 
the copses without uttering 
their cry—the note that is in 
itself spring. I sometimes 
wonder if the chiffchaff under- 
stands how delighted we are 
to greet him after his long 
journey. 
Here is this atom in full breath 
Hurling defiance at vast Death. 
This scrap of valour, just for play 
Fronts the north wind in waist- 
coat grey. 
When he first comes he will 
so often drop down to a 
spray just overhead and 
pour forth his little song, 
flitting round and_ round 
your head while he utters it. 


Later on chiffchafis become more shy, especially after they 
have paired; but just at first they seem as delighted to 
greet a friend as the bird lover is to welcome them. Early 
one May morning I was wandering round the garden at 
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THE YELLOW-WAGTAIL’S 


HUNTING. 


came up to this little scene. 
and the auriculas so soft and velvety. 

One morning in Holy Island, when the wind was so 
strong you could almost lean against it and not a bird was 








HOME. 


The chitichaff was so dainty, 


visible, I struggled along to 
a sheltering wall bordering 
a field of turnips. There 
seemed to be a_ secondary 
disturbance among the tur- 
nip leaves which was not 
due to the wind. I crept 
cautiously forward. In_ the 
wet furrows, sheltered by 
the thick leaves, rows of 
lapwings, redshanks and a 
few curlews were bathing. 
In fact, the whole great 
field was alive with birds 

it was the only cover on 
that side of the island. An 
ever watchful redshank 


gave me away. There was 
much indignation among 
the bathers. The lapwings 


and curlews disappeared up 
the furrows in a furtive 
manner, while the irate 
redshanks which never suffer 
in silence, flew off scream- 
ing. I could imagine their 


Girton College when my attention was attracted by a dew- saying: ‘‘ Confound these ornithologists with their field 


drenched bed of auriculas. 


overhanging boughs and watched the flowers. 


were weighed down with dew. 
They stood with bowed heads 
waiting for their release. As 
the sun increased in power 
slowly and almost imper- 
ceptibly they yielded to his 
spell and shook themselves 
free. Suddenly a chiffchaff 
flew down on to the Cam for 
his morning bath. He was an 
epicure in baths. Standing 
beneath the auriculas he 
began gently beating them 
with upraised wings and so 
covering himself with a 
shower of dew. Then he took 
several headers into the wet 
grass, but returned again and 
again to the auriculas, jump- 
ing up to drink the dew off 
the taller ones. I have often 
seen birds play mad pranks 
while indulging in their early 
morning baths, but for sheer 
fun and abandon nothing ever 


The blossoms 


LAPWING 


BROODING. 


I stood partially hidden by — glasses! A bird can enjoy no privacy. nowadays.” Last 
year for the first time in my life I saw a snipe running 
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SNIPE 


in a dyke; it was a young bird about three parts grown. 
I heard an old snipe uttering her alarm cry very rapidly, 
and looking up I saw a rat creeping along the edge of 
the left-hand bank towards an unsuspecting young snipe. 
The latter was sunning himself on a hillock while his parent 
was in the sedges on the opposite bank. Just as the rat 
was about to spring the snipe took to the water and swam 
towards the middle of the dyke, which was a wide and deep 
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TO NEST. 


one. He did not seem very much at home in the new element, 
and, regardless of his parent’s warning cries, he swam back to 
the hillock and stood there preening himself. Again the 
rat crept towards him, but the young snipe did not wait 
for its approach. This time he flew across the dyke and re- 
joined his parents. Redshanks will, I am told, swim across 
the narrower part of the broad with quite young families, 
but I have never seen them do it. 





GOOD NEWS FROM 


HE news from Archangel is exceedingly welcome. 
For some time past there has been a very general 


feeling of uneasiness on the subject. We have not 

perhaps said much to one another about it, but we 

have ali been feeling anxious, and the anxiety was the 
harder to bear because it was vague and indefinite. We really 
knew very little about the situation. Now the War Ojfice has 
issued a most reassuring statement, and the best part of it is 
the last paragraph: ‘‘ It is believed that our gunboats will now 
be in a position to cover our infantry, and General Ironside 
is confident that the danger of a successful enemy attack on this 
front is now past.”’ ; 

The melting of the ice has already allowed one monitor 
to go up the river Dvina, and more are shortly to follow. More- 
over, the harbour is already clear of ice, so that the new troops, 
who, after years of war, have been cheerfully volunteering for 
vet another front, may soon be expected to arrive. Their coming 
will give welcome relief to the men who have been gallantly 
“sticking it ’’ for so long under conditions bitter and strenuous 
enough for the freshest and strongest of troops, and doubly 
so for men who are in many cases neither very young nor very 
fit. These men have done splendicly, and General Ironside has 
done splendidly with them: nor must we forget the Russian 
infantry and artillery who have also been serving under him. 
There is a fine touch of comradeship about the fact that British 
6o0-pounder guns manned by Russian gunners under the command 
of Canadian officers played a decisive part in the battle and 
administered the coup de grace to the Bolshevists in their May 
day attack by driving off their flotilla. 

In the attack on Vaga some of the Bolshevist troops actually 
got behind our lines in their attempt to outflank us, but a counter- 
attack by the Russian infantry soon sent them back again. 
The best chance they are likely to have they have had, and made 
very little of it. Heavily armed monitors will scarcely be to 
their taste; and, though we must not fall into the error of being 
over-confident, it is likely enough that they have now had their 
“ bellyful of fighting.”” They certainly do not seem to have 
been in any vast hurry to attack at their most propitious 
moment and every day should now make our position the 
stronger. 

The pictures that we publish come not actually from Arch- 
angel but from Murmansk. They enable us to visualise some- 































NORTH RUSSIA 


thing of the conditions under which our men are serving in tbis 
inhospitable region. Tie three pictures show the three methods 
of transport in use in Murmansk. First are the ‘‘ huskies,” 
or sledge dogs, also well known in Canada, which are taking an 
officer on patrol. Next comes an old friend, the light draught 
horse. Tis convoy of sledges is to take rations up to tle men 
in the front line; and, incidentally, the Censor now allows us 
to know something of the regiments that have spent so trying 
a winter in that line, so that we can do honour to the Royal 
Scots, the D.L.I. and the Liverpools. 

The third picture shows a Staff officer, flying the Union 
Jack from his sledge, just off on a tour of inspection with his 
team of reindeer. And here we come to one of the features 
of this campaign in the great use that has been made of reindeer 
for transport purposes. Tne correspondent of the Zimes has 
given a most interesting account of the organisation of reindeer 
transport. To manage the reindeer there is need of his natural 
master, the Lapp; and the chief credit of making friends and 
allies of the Lapps appears to belong to an officer from New- 
foundland, Captain Squarey. He stayed in their villages, ate 
their salt, and made them his devoted slaves. The result is 
that now, as we are told, there are some 500 Lapps in our service, 
and 2,000 reindeer and 600 sledges are being used by the 
transport. There is, moreover, a very large reserve available 
both of sledges and animals, in case of emergency. Right 
through the winter the reindeer have been invaluable, for they 
have taken men, food and stores to places tl at would otherwise 
have been inaccessible. The picture shows the Lapp driver 
with the pole, which he uses instead of a whip, and the three 
reindeer in front, which form the team, guided by a single rein. 
The fourth animal behind acts the part of the brakes, of which 
the sledges have none, and when the team is going at full tilt 
down a steep hill he has a very disagreeable time of it. The 
reindeer as depicted waiting to start look rather sleepy and 
docile ; but there is no lack of exhilaration about the drive. 
Tuais getting together of the reindeer transport has been a fine 
piece of work and illustrates once more the good points of 
the British soldier. He has a unique talent for gaining the 
confidence of the natives of any country in which he may be 
serving, and his ‘‘Q” work is excellent. When it comes to a 
matter of organisation, he is, as compared with any other soldier 
in the world, very hard to beat. 
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SLEDGE LOGS AT MURMANSK. 





RATIONS FOR THE FRONT LINES. 








A REINDEER TEAM. 
TRANSPORT AT MURMANSK. 
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WILTSHIRE 
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PLACE HOUSE & HATCH HOUSE, | 
—— WILTSHIRE. 


LMOST within sight of Salisbury’s perfect spire, 
which is built with stone quarried from the far-famed 
beds at Tisbury, Chilmark and Wardour, in a pleasant 
valley watered by the little river Nadder, lies the 
old-world village of Tisbury, whose recorded history 

stretches back to A.D. 674, when Wintra was, Abbot of 
Tisbury, or Tissebiri—‘‘ the fort by the tyssa,” or swift 
stream. In aA.p. 984 the manor was granted by Athelstan 
to the Abbey of Shaftesbury (founded in A.p. 880 by King 
Alfred the Great), with the fortunes of which it continued to 
be linked until the dissolution of the monasteries in the 
sixteenth century. The infamous time-server, Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, a creature of Henry VIII's evil rule, 
fastened upon this famous house of nuns, who had managed 
their large estates wisely and well; and Place House, 
Tisbury, an ancient grange of the abbesses, distant some 
nine miles to the north-east from Shaftesbury, has since 
passed through many hands, losing much of its antiquity, 
and shrinking in size and importance with the passing of the 
centuries. 

Tisbury itself lies in the valley and on the hillside above 
the Nadder—here spanned by a pleasant old stone bridge— 
and is distant about half a mile from Place House. It is a 
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pleasant enough little town, of some two thousand inhabitants, 
and has a large and beautiful cruciform church at the foot of 
the steep slope up which the town climbs, one of the largest 
and most important churches in South Wiltshire. In the 
churchyard is an enormous yew, the trunk of which is thirty- 
six feet in circumference. It is hollow, but the tree is still 
in vigorous growth despite its age, which is estimated at 
considerably over a thousand years. Hard by is a thirteenth 
century churchyard cross with a quatrefoiled base and a 
head of the cross-moline pattern. The fine tower, the lower 
stages of which are Transition Norman of c. 1190, rises from 
the intersection of the transepts with nave and chancel. 
It was formerly crowned by a stone spire, which was struck 
by lightning in 1762, and was replaced by an odd-looking 
Classical erection with semi-Gothic angle pinnacles and 
battlements. The transepts, in common with the tower, 
are of late twelfth century date, and retain curious corbel- 
tables, and the fine crux arches inside, with their grouped 
shafts, have capitals of the same period ornamented with 
a form of undercut scallop that is almost peculiar to Wilts, 
Dorset and Somerset. but which crops out again in far- 
off St. David’s and in Ireland—showing the route of the 
travelling companies of masons. In the fourteenth, fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries extensive re-modellings and enlarge- 
ments took place, especially in the dignified chancel, the nave 
and its aisles, the nave and aisle roofs being noteworthy 
examples of Late Perpendicular carving. 

But, perhaps, the feature that impresses one most in the 
whole church is the seating. The nave and aisles are filled 
from end to end with richly carved and moulded oak seats 
not enclosed pews, but seats: with bench-ends—all made to 
the same pattern, dating from about 1630. There are 
well known instances of this kind of woodwork in Wilts 
and Dorset, but for mass and perfection the seating at 
Tisbury is without a rival. Relics of the same curious work 
remain in the chancel. Within the altar-rails are the ledgers, 
with finely carved coats-of-arms of various members of the 
Arundell family of Wardour Castle, and on the wall hangs 
a funeral helm of the first Lord Arundell, who captured 
the standard of the Turks at the battle of Gran in 1595. 
Among other interesting brasses is one to Lawrence Hyde of 
West Hatch, who.was great-grandfather to Queens Mary II 
and Anne. A chalice and paten given by his son Robert are 
still in use. 

Place House, the property of Mr. Hugh Morrison, and 
occupied by his farmer-tenant, Mr. Dean, is as full of surprising 
features as the church, with which in older days it was so 
closely connected. No doubt the good abbesses of Shaftsbury 
and their bailiffs, who farmed the fat lands of hill and valley, 
besides worshipping in the chapel that has long since vanished, 
oft-times resorted to the parish church on high days and holy 
days. It is difficult now to suggest where the chapel stood, 
but it was probably in a destroyed wing or end of the existing 
house. The gate-house and the enormous tithe-barn are the 
most striking features. The gate-house—or rather the outer 


gate-house, for there is an inner building, not now complete, «latter suggesti n. 
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is a two-sto- 
reyed erection 


with a gabled 
roof set parallel 
to the road. 
The late John 
Henry Parker, 
C.B., wrote of 
this: “The 
outer gate- 
house is per- 
fect and very 
good, with 
unusually large 
buttresses, 
simple but im- 
posing, and 
very _ pictur- 
esque.’ He 
goes on to say 
that the room 
over the gate- 


ways is. later 
in date than 
the lower 
storey, and 
that it was 
probably the 


chapel; but 
there is really 
nothing to sub- 
stantiate the 


GATEHOUSE. 
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HOUSE: THE STONE CHIMNEY. 


The chamber above the two gateways 
which formed a second barrier in the approach to the house— _was no doubt occupied by the porter or gate-keeper—a very 





“ou” 


necessary functionary in the 
days when gates were used 
to exclude as well as to admit. 
The} gateways to the road 
are of very unequal size, that 
to the right being large enough 
to admit a farm-wagon or 
a man on _ horse-back, while 
that on the left hand is a 
mere doorway for foot passen- 
gers. These and the bold but- 
tresses with ample weatherings 
are plainly of late thirteenth 
century date; the little open- 
ing having a moulding of 
half-round section, while the 
main arch has two Orders, 
with rounded and chamfered 
angles, and a label of the 
scroll section. The pair of 
two - light windows above 
appear to be fifteenth century 
insertions on the road side, 
and those on the inner or 
western face of a century 
or so later in date. The two 
archways on this inner side, 
of pointed segmental form, 
intwo chamfered orders, dying 
into the square jambs, are 
more nearly of a size, and 
the thick wall that divide 
them is pierced by a simila 
arch of a single order—wel 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which also give: 
a good idea of the massivel\ 
framed oak floor to the 
chamber over, the thirteenth 
century joists and transverse 
beams of which are heavily 
furred with lichens. The 
front to the road is of 
Tisbury stone in large blocks 
of coursed ashlar, while th« 
gable-ends and the inner front 
are chiefly of rubble. On the 
apex of the northern gable 
is a pretty little octagonal 
pinnacle with battlemented 
cresting, bearing a weather- 
vane. As a study in 
buttressing, the road front is 
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Copyright. HATCH HOUSE: 
worth close attention, and not a little of the picturesque- 
ness of this front is due to the way in which the first 
five buttresses ascend in height by regular degrees. From 


the inner side, screened by the length of curtain wall shown 
in the view from the roadway, is an external stone stairway 
leading to the chamber over the archways. 

The inner gateway, seen in the photograph taken within 
the outer gatchouse, is probably of late fifteenth century date, 


and is obviously only a fragment of a destroyed wing attached 
to the main house. It is pierced by a pair of pointed segmental 
archways and has an external stone stair on the left. Within 
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ENCLOSED GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
the ground-floor space is a doorway which formerly led to a 
winding stone stair or “ vice.” There is a plain Tudor window 
of two lights to the first floor room. 

The house proper, attached at a skewed angle to this, 
is older, probably by a century, but has suffered much loss 
and mutilation. It retains some original windows of plain 
character and one or two old doorways. 

One of its most interesting features is the kitchen fire- 
place, having a four-centred stone arch, one of the widest 
in span for a chimney arch of any in England. Hard by a 
pipe conducts a brisk stream of water from the hill, which now 
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empties by a tap over a sink, but in living memory fulfilled 
one of its original functions, viz., to turn the spit in the great 
fireplace. Outside may be seen the wonderful medieval 
stone chimney, shown in the accompanying drawing, of 
louvre form, octagonal in plan, with a pair of arched openings 
in each face, terminating in a short pyramidal cap or spire, 
in the sides of which are other blocked openings, and a huge 
stone poppy-head or finial. This fine chimney, which is 
certainly one of the largest of its class—it is about 6ft. in 
diameter—is carried up athwart its pack-saddle stone seating 
in the centre of the roof-ridge to about 8ft. from the ridge. 
Its date may be about 1480. Other medieval stone chimneys 
of this type may be seen at Old Woodstock and Burford, 
Oxon, Norborough, Northants, Grosmont Castle, Here- 
fordshire and Motcombe, Dorset —the last about 
10 miles west 
of Tisbury. 
In the upper 
r 0 ©° ht 5 
through 
which its 
great stone 
Dre: ars-t 
passes, may 
be seen a fine 
piece of open 
timbered 
roof with 
arched 
braces and 
wind - braces. 
This is at the 
north end of 
the house, 
and at the 
southern 
end, where 
the roof 
appears to be 
of fourteenth 
century date, 
the princi- 
pals are 
cusped ; and 
in both cases 
the floor has 
been inter- 
posed; at a 
later date, 
the roof 
being — origi- 
nally open 
from the 
ground floor. 
The last 
room at this 
southern end 
contains a 
stone frieze 
of sixteenth 
century date 
(c. 1540) with 
the initials 
“AM” (fot 
Matthew 
Arundell _ of 
Wardour) 
repeated and 
alternated 
with a rampant lion and a wolf. On the right, or east, 
end of the courtyard is the remarkably fine monastic 
tithe barn shown in the illustration. It dates from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and bears a 
general resemblance to the great barn of similar date at 
Bradford-on-Avon in this same county; but the Tisbury 
barn is 188ft. by 32ft. internally, while that at Bradford 
is 168ft. by 33ft. The entrance to the central threshing 
floor has an arched doorway of great size beneath a transept- 
like gable, as at Bradford, and here also the roof has upper 
and lower collars, the latter framed into great arch-pieces 
springing from the walls. The long and narrow loops—3ins. 
wide by about 7ft. in height—widely splayed to the interior, 
are characteristic; so also are the buttresses with their 
elaborately ‘‘ frilled”” weatherings, the projection of which 
appears to have been increased at a later date in some 
instances. In the eighteenth century other arched doorways 
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were formed in the sides; but, generally speaking, this fine 
barn remains much as it was first built, with thatched roof 
and stone walls. Opposite to it is a range of contemporary 
stables with small fifteenth century windows of single lights 


HATCH HOUSE, TISBURY. 


TISBURY not only boasts the medieval Place House, but, 
about a mile to the south-west of the small town are two other 
famous houses of later date: Pyt House, with many famous 
old pictures, and the subject of these notes, Hatch House. 

Hatch House, or West Hatch, is an ancient manor-house 
which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was the seat 
of the Hyde family, who have left us their memorials in Tis 
bury Church. 
It is now 
the property 
of Mrs. 
Thomas- 
Stanford, 
wife of Mr. 
Cola res 
Thomas- 
Stanford, 
M.P. fo 
Brighton, 
and is. the 
residence of 
Captain 
Benett-Stan- 
ford, that 
lady's son 
by a former 
marriage. 
The Benetts 
have long 
been settled 
in these 
parts. The 
house is an 
excellent 
specimen of 
the later 
seventeenth 
Cre TD TUF y 
type, in 
which there 
linger, like 
over-ripe 
fruit among 
dead leaves, 
the oddly 
persistent 
high pitched 
Gothic roo f{ 
and stone 
mullioned 
window sicc 
by side with 
windows and 
doorways of 
Classical pat- 
terns. Many 
of these win- 
dows are still 
blocked up— 
a relic of the 
window tax. 
At the angles are heavy projecting quoins of Renaissance 
character, while the stone chimneys may be described as a 
blend of both traditions. Flat stone string-courses define the 
storeys. The three archways to the west entrance are modern, 
but the shell-headed niches to left and right are ancient. The 
interior, restored from the plans of Mr. Detmar Blow, has 
many points of interest, but it is to the charming old gardens 
carefully planned by the Hydes and restored by the present 
owner that our attention must here be directed. 

The Dutch garden, recalling the taste introduced in the 
wake of William III and Queen Mary—herself the daughter 
of Anne Hyde and granddaughter of Lord Chancellor Hyde- 
is a most charming and interesting feature, well shown with its 
formal walls and walks and its somewhat grim stone-arched 
garden-house, while busts of Roman Emperors are placed 
at intervals on the low retaining walls that bound the 
upper walk. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON 
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ENGLISH TABLES FROM 1600—1800.—V 


By Percy MaAcqQuolip. 


ABLES constructed for the purposes of writing do writing and storing letters; they had a falling front enclosing 
not appear to have been made in England until late small drawers and could be placed on a stand or put ona 
in the seventeenth century. Up to this time writing table, and for this purpose were invariably fitted with strong 
cabinets, mestly imported from abroad, had been used for side handles. These and small oak writing desks preceded 
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with 
date. 


the bookcase-bureau and writing 
tables that were in vogue after 
the Restoration and onwards, 
Ordinary plain oak tables prob- 
ably served the official purposes 
of Pepys and other workers in 
similar positions, for, though this 
careful personage at times records 
the purchase of different articles 
for his house, he makes no 
allusion to any furniture for his 
office, where certainly much took 
place that was not strictly busi- 
ness. In France, however, writing 
tables, or bureaux as they called 
them, were recognised articles of 
furniture by 1665. They con- 
sisted of a series of shallow 
drawers set upon legs connected 
by stretchers, with a central open- 
ing for the knees; and this form of 
furniture, under the genius of 
André Charles Boulle, the great 
reformer of mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury French furniture, gave an 
opportunity for a display of 
marqueterie in his various combi- 
nations of tortoiseshell, metals and 
coloured exotic woods, with which 
he loved to embellish his works. 
This taste for marqueterie rapidly 
spread to England and took the 
place of carving and mouldings, 
which till then had constituted 
the chief decoration of furniture, 
the coarse inlay of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean times having 
languished ; but among the many 
objects treated in this manner, 
very few English specimens are 
found of the French bureau form 
such as Fig. 37, where carving, 
marqueterie and thoroughly 
practical requirements are most 
successfully combined and _ repre- 
sents the commencement of an 
evolution of grace that made 
steady progress throughout the 
eighteenth century. The top 
opens and a writing flap lets down, 
disclosing five small drawers; 
below are six others in con- 
temporary French fashion. The 
whole structure is supported on 
eight legs, with tulip-shaped cap- 
pings and bun feet, all carved in 
acanthus ; the flat surfaces, in- 
cluding the stretchers, are entirely 
covered with seaweed mar- 
queterie, the top and flap, Fig. 36, 
when closed, being also inlaid 
with an elaborate and graceful 
design. Every point of this 
beautiful piece possesses an at- 
traction not generally found in 
the lines of marqueterie furniture, 
where form is so continually 
sacrificed to flat spaces in order 
to show off the pattern of the 
inlay. This latter feeling is 
apparent in the writing table, 
Fig. 40, where structure and 
general design have been made 
subservient to the careful excel- 
lence of the marqueterie. The 
flap, when open, forms a table, 
supported by two central legs 
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Fic. 38.—-LARGE DOUBLE WRITING TARLE, MAHOGANY. 


that swing out, gate fashion; the fifteen drawers, in spite 
of their beautifully cut marqueterie, are monotonous in 
giving no variety of pattern, amid which the very plain- 
ness ,of the swing legs affords quite a sense of relief. 
The top, however, has given the marqueterie artist a 
better chance, and here his ingenuity is surprising, for the 
pattern hardly repeats itself, yet the whole effect is completely 
homogeneous. The colour of the ground is deep amber, the 
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Circa 1755. Property of Lord Ebury. 

contrasting pattern being a rich brown ; the piece stands on the 
small globular feet introduced towards the end of the century. 
The usual ornamental brass key-plates and drop handles 
were rarely used on this intricate marqueterie; the design 
here certainly benefits by the omission. Writing in those 
times, apart from business, was limited, and intimate corre- 
spondence was confined to the more cultivated sections of 
society. With some exceptions, women appear to have been 
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Fic. 39.—-MAHOGANY AND GILT WRITING TABLE, divided by lion-headed pilasters into twelve panels. Circa 1730. 
Property of Mr. H. E. Mornitt. 
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Fic. 40.—-WRITING TABLE, WALNUT, inlaid with seaweed marqueterie. Legs swing 
out to support flap. Circa 1695. Prope rty of Sir George Donaldson. Height, Sift. 
width, 2ft. 10ins. ; depth, rft. 2ins. , 
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Fic. 41.—Writinc Taser, WALNuT, inlaid with marqueterie on kingwood 
veneer. Centre legs swing out to support flap. Circa 1695. Property of 
the Hon. Henry Hannen. 
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unintellectual, and the size of their 
writing tables was on a par with their 
correspondence. A letter dated May, 
1722, from Mrs. Bradshaw, staying at 
Gosworth Hall, to Mrs. Howard, 
Hampton Court, is exceptionally good 
in expression, and is given as very typical 
of a fashionable gathering in a country 
house : 

We meet in the workroom before nine, eat 
and break a joke or two till twelve, then we 
repair to our own chambers and make ourselves 
ready, for it cannot be called dressing; at noon 
the great bell fetches us into a parlour, adorned 
with all sorts of fire arms, poisoned darts, several 
pairs of old shoes and boots won from the 
Tartars by men of might belonging to this Castle 
with the stirrups of Charles I, taken from him 
at Edge Hill. Here we leave the historical part 
of the furniture, and cast your eye in imagination 
upon a table covered with good fish and flesh, 
the product of our own estate; and such ale! 
It would make you stare again Howard. After 
your health has gone round (which is always the 
second glass), we begin to grow witty and really 
say things that would make your ears tingle. 

The copying of poems, household 
accounts, recipes and menus occupied the 
literary talents of most early eighteenth 
century English ladies, and for them 
small editions of the cabinet bureaux 
were made, as well as small swing-leg 
tables. In Fig. 41 the top is beautifully 
inlaid with pear or apple wood on a 
veneer of kingwood cut on the cross, 
much resembling the well known oyster 
shells of walnut; the legs taper grace- 
fully, the stretchers are severely simple, 
with the marqueterie continued on their 
upper surfaces. Occasionally the detaiis 
of the pattern were stained black or 
red-brown, for, by the end of the century, 
seaweed marqueterie, with colour re- 
stricted to a play on browns and yellows, 
had entirely superseded the coloured 
flowers, birds and green ivory leaves so 
popular in Charles II’s day. A_ per- 
fectly plain walnut specimen of this 
rather rare type is shown in Fig. 
where the legs, half extended, explain 
their use; the long drawers at either 
end would be for writing materials. 
The legs in this instance are simply 
balustered, and where they swing the 
wooden hinge is cleverly and carefully 
made. Writing tables, entirely gilt, 
probably never existed, as the opening 
and shutting of the drawers would soon 
have chipped the gilding, and, for this 
reason, no doubt lacquer was introduced 
on the top and drawers of the charming 
table Fig. 43, which shows cabriole legs, 
ending in goats’ feet, of 1708, decorated 
with gilt gessowork. There is a replica 
of this table at Longford Castle, but 
with different key-plates and _ handles. 
(See ‘‘History of English Furniture,’ 
Vol. III, page 27.) A very great number 
of plain little tables resembling this three- 
drawer type, veneered and with solid 
walnut legs, were made between 1690 
and 1725, but rarely of mahogany, for 
the shape had become unfashionable by 
the time of the appearance of the new 
wood. The lower portion is generally 
hollowed out to accommodate the sitter’s 
knees, and they were used by ladies for 
writing as well as dressing tables; the 
walnut veneer is, as a rule, prettily figured 
and bordered with a cross banding of 
the same wood. Fig. 44 (circa 1692) 
shows peg-topped cappings to the straight 
legs, the drawers and top being inlaid 
with panels of seaweed marqueterie ; 
the simple half-round mouldings and 
plain legs form a charming contrast to 

intricate pattern. In a well shaped 
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specimen belonging to Sir George Donaldson, _ the 
striped walnut is bleached by acids, this light 
colour being generally used for the bandings and 
mouldings ; the front and trayed edging shows the 
undulated form borrowed from Holland, but the legs 
possess the bulbous baluster of the previous half 
century. r 

Large writing tables with drawers coming down 
to the ground and a central opening were introduced 
into England about 1725, the shape originating in 
the workshops of André Charles Boulle, who died at 
the age of ninety-five and worked until 1732, but 
the decoration and material of the French and 
English work were very different. It is easy to 
understand why the latter cabinetmakers imported 
and sold large quantities of these Boulle tables and 
cabinets, and yet were backward in imitating their 
technique. The various brass mountings with their 
modellings, castings and fretwork cutting of the 
metals and tortoiseshell were an industry never much 
understood here; even in Chippendale’s time metal 
fittings were at first imported, and till this master 
craftsman was in combination with Robert Adam 
we find none produced in this country that could in 
any way compare with those of France. The 
English brass lion-head corner pieces, rings and fairly — Fi. 42.—-WRITING TABLE, PLAIN WALNUT, showing structure of 
elaborate handles found on the large mahogany writing — swing legs. Circa 1698. Property of Sir George Faudel-Phillips, Bart. 
tables made circa 1730 have distinct merit, but all 
difficult mouldings, terminals and cornerings were 
avoided. 

If such a table as Fig. 39 had been made in France 
the gilded portions, here rather coarsely carved in 
mahogany, would have been cast or carved in metal, 
for a prima facie inspection suggests this treatment ; 
it is from Rokeby and undoubtedly designed by Kent, 
for it possesses his overladen taste and touch. Another 
and more refined example of these mahogany and gilt 
writing tables can be seen in Country LIFE, Vol. XX XI, 
page 31 (January 6th, 1912), where the novelty of 
rounded ends is introduced, a feature elaborated all 
through the remainder of the century in many forms 
of furniture, including the kidney-shaped writing 
table. The lines of this table suggest in both con- 
struction and detail Thomas Chippendale the younger, 
working with his father about 1732; the cornice 
and mouldings are more delicate than those found 
in the previous decade, and foreshadow in_ this 
respect the triumphs of the master of St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

Chippendale apparently took much _ delight 
in the high quality of these writing tables and 
always preserved in their design a certain grandeur ~~ : ; ' we 
of proportion. Occasionally he and his school IG. 43.- SMALL GILT AND LACQUER WRITING 1 ABLE, decorated with 
drifted off into a rococo adaptation of contemporary 880 ornament. Circa 1708. Property ef Admiral Sir David Beatty. 
French work; the carving is invariably applied, and 
when the frieze is decorated a Chinese lattice-work 
is generally employed. Being much desired in 
modern furnishing, these tables have been most 
extensively and cleverly forged by the plain varieties 
having their mouldings carved and ornaments affixed 
in their proper positions. Such pieces are dangerous 
pitfalls to the amateur if the new mouldings and 
ornaments have been carved out with due atten- 
tion to correct detail, for, the structure being 
genuine, the smaller additions are most difficult to 
detect. 

A comparatively simple yet dignified example 
of these Chippendale writing tables (circa 1755) 
is given in Fig. 38, where the pilastered corners 
are headed by console scrolls and _ fioral pen- 
danis; the spandrels of the arched opening are 
applied with the usual foliated carving, supported 
on each side with a corbelled pilaster. The great 
breadth of these leather-covered tops enabled two 
people to write opposite each other, and there are 
always a set of drawers on each side. One of the 
finest specimens exists at Nostell Priory, designed, by 
Robert Adam and carried out by Thomas Chippen- 
dale, and in one of the drawers lies the bill, dated 
1767, for the piece, £72 10s., equivalent to about £250 
in the present day. It is fully illustrated in the 
‘“ History of English Furniture,” Vol. III, page 184. 
There is no space left here to describe the small Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton writing tables, or those 
of rosewood and mahogany made by Gillow and 
Thomas Hope, inlaid with brass and ebony. 











seaweed marqueterie. Circa 1692. 
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NATURE NOTES 


A PLEA FOR THE WASP. 


ASPS feed on all kinds of fruit, and especially on plums, 

apples and grapes, while they are still on the trees as well 

as after they are picked. In some seasons the loss of plums 
may be considerable, and skins of apples may be found with the 
insides completely eaten out. Our two commonest species, 
Vespa vulgaris and Vespa germanica, build their nests in the 
ground, as also does Vespa rufa and austriaca. 

Vespa sylvestris and Vespa norwegica usually build their 
nesis in trees and bushes, whereas the hornet, which is a large 
wasp, usually builds in hollow trees. The chief damage to our 
fruit is done by the common wasp (Vespa vulgaris), Vespa 
germanica and the tree wasp (Vespa sylvestris). 

Queen wasps, which are the sole survivors of last year’s 
population, may now be seen flying along hedges and banks 
in search of suitable sites for building nests. In these nests 
the eggs are laid and the grubs are reared, food being brought 
to the first hatched grubs by their mother and to the later ones 
by the workers. Some observers state that as many as 60,000 
may be reared in a single nest. 

Although the adult wasp makes fruit its staple food when 
it is plentiful, in the grub stage they live chiefly on an insect 
diet. It follows from this that an enormous number of insects 
are devoured by the inhabitants of a single nest in the course 
of a season; and, as many of the insects eaten by the grubs 
are harmful to our crops, it will be realised that the wasp is 
not quite so black as it is painted. 

Horticulturists rightly take every opportunity of destroying 
queen wasps (thus reducing the number of nests) and also of 
«lestroying the nests themselves. 

Wasps are in bad repute not only owing to the damage 
which they cause to our fruit, but also because they kill hive 
bees, because of their stinging propensities, and because they 
do not store up honey after the manner of the honey-bee. We 
are always very quick to see the bad in animals and often very 
slow to realise their good points, and especially is this so in the 
case of the wasp. Like myself, many may be _ prejudiced 
against the wasp because of the result of previous encounters. 
Their harmfulness is very obvious, but few are in a position to 
say that when present in relatively small numbers the damage 
done by them is not more than counterbalanced by the less 
obvious good which they confer on the community by the 
destruction of flies, caterpillars, aphides (green flies and black 
flies), and other insects of an injurious nature which are the 
staple food of the developing grubs. They also act as scavengers 
by feeding on dead animals. When abundant they certainly 
do much damage in horticultural districts, but in districts where 
very little fruit is grown it is probable that the wasp does more 
good than harm. 

I have seen a single wasp (whose movements I was able 
to follow owing to its artificial colouring, due probably io a 
previous visit to a jam-pot) kill six large caterpillars of the large 
cabbage white butterfly in half an hour. In a wasps’ nest taken 
near Cambridge a large number of daddy-long-legs (crane flies) 
were found. These daddy-long-legs are the progenitors of the 
harmtul “* leather jackets’ which destroy plants of all kinds. 
These isolated examples serve to show that in spite of their 
bad name wasps do an enormous amount of good. It is not 
easy to say how many plums destroyed must be set off against 
a number of leather jackets destroyed, as this will depend on 
the stage at which the leather jacket is killed, and consequently 
it is difficult to decide whether the wasp is always more harmful 
than beneficial. It is unfortunate that all the wasp grubs 
do not hatch out at about the same time, instead of at intervals 


WASPS EATING DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 
throughout the season, as then it might have been possible to 
kill off a large percentage after their useful work had been done 
and before their harmful work began. 

It is evident that when very abundant they may do much 
damage in fruit districts, yet where injurious insects are 
numerous they are of considerable service in reducing their 
numbers, and when the number of wasps is kept down they 
may do as much good as harm. F. R. PETHERBRIDGE. 


THE WHITE OWL. 


It has always seemed to me that the white owl is not merely 
a bird; it is a personality. This, perhaps, is due to the fact 
that, unlike most other birds, it has a face. Asa rule one speaks 
of a bird’s head, but in the case of the owl it is different. The 
flat, heart-shaped surface with the great eyes fitted with blinds 
which can be drawn backwards and forwards, and the little 
curved beak suggest a human countenance characterised by an 
expresion 
of dignified wis- 
dom. The bird 
owes much to 
this little aris- 
tocratic aquiline 
nose-mouth. 

Imagine an owl 

with a duck’s 

bill! It would 

look simply silly 

instead of wise. 

This appearance 

of abstract judi- 

cial wisdom — I ( t 

use the word Hy! ZA. = 

; 4 WU, \ Wye 

judicial because 

a white owl’s 
face irresistibly 
suggests a judge 
in a wig —has 
gained for the 
bird atraditional 
and classical re- 
putation. It is 
the bird of Minerva, and ‘‘as wise as an owl” is a 
common expression, although this is somewhat discounted 
by the use of the word “‘ owlishness ”’ as applied to a human being 
to indicate dazed stupidity. It is no wonder that the owl 
is associated in the popular mind with things that are uncanny, 
weird and mysterious. The ghost face, the night-moth colouring, 
the noiselessness of the flight, the strange, unearthly cries which 
it utters, and its love of dusk and darkness are sufficient reasons 
for this idea. It snores and hisses, it squeaks and screeches, 
and it sweeps across your path without a sound of its wings 
like a phantom out of the darkness. It does not come out with 
the dawn and sing morning songs like the thrush or the skylark. 
It is just going to bed then in the hollow tree, or the barn roof, or 
the belfry tower to rest after its night’s work and to warm its 
‘* five wits.”’ It does not flit about in the sunshine like the swallow 
and it does not dash about chuckling and chortling and enjoying 
life like the jackdaw, and so poets mix it up with death and 
disaster and midnight murders. 

But the time to see the white owl is when it is out hunting 
in the early evening just as the twilight is coming on. It beats 
the bramble hedge on the ditch bank in the marsh, and it quarters 
every foot of it, low down just above the briars. Sometimes 
it pauses with winnowing wings exactly like a kestrel, and 
pounces quickly down. It beats both sides of the Fedge, and every 
now and then it slips suddenly over to the opposite side on the 
chance of catching some unwary mouse. There is no somnolence 
or contemplative calm about the bird when it is hunting. It is 
just a white hawk with a ghost face. The white owl may not 
really be any wiser than other birds, but he looks it, and that 
is often a sufficient foundation to build a popular reputation 
upon. he Onn Ca 


JUDICIAL WISDOM. 


THE WOOD WARBLER. 

“A, A.’s”’ interesting article in your issue of April roth 
prompts me to write a few further notes ; for to me the wood- 
wren is the most lovable of all the warblers, partly, I think, 
owing to its delightful tameness. Mr. W. H. Hudson has written 
charmingly of this trait in ‘“‘ Birds and Man.” This slim little 
yellow bird has something of the robin’s confidence in humanity, 
and will sit on a bough or flit from perch to perch all round the 
watcher at only a few yards’ distance, breaking into inier- 
mittent melody the while. 

In our part of Cheshire it is slightly commoner than the 
chiff chaff, but much less so than the willow-warbler ; but on 
the Somersetshire border of Exmoor I noticed, in May, r914, 
that both the wood-warbler and the chiff chaff were commoner 
than the willow-warbler. In paris of Denbighshire the wood- 
warbler outnumbers the chiff chaff but is not as numerous as 
the willow-warbler. 

The nest, in my experience, is usually on a bank or on sloping 
ground, and below some slight cover of sapling, bramble or 
bracken. My knowledge of these idiosyncrasies once enabled 
me to make rather a lucky find. I heard a wood-warbler singing 
in the trees above a bare, cup-shaped hollow some 3o0yds. broad. 
I looked round for a likely place for the nest ; the banks were 
bare and littered with beech leaves ; the only cover was afforded 
by a bunch of wild hyacinths. I walked at once to this and 
found the nest beneath it, with one egg. I must confess, however, 
that this test is not infallible. I watched one bird day after 
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day last year in a beech wood a quarter of a mile from my 
house, and never found the nest till the young were being fed. 

Wood-warblers appear to have a partiality to the same 
nesting site. Two pairs breed every year in the wood I have 
mentioned ; one pair nested last year within 1oyds. of the 
1917 site and the other within 30yds. of a previous nesting place. 
They arrive in this part of Cheshire later than the chiffchaft 
and willow-warbler. My earliest record is April 22nd, but the 
usual date is the last week of that month or the first week in 
May. 

The song continues till the end of July, but all birds I have 
seen in August have been mute. At this period they consort 
in small flocks with willow-warblers. The alarm note referred 
to by your correspondent is not unlike the pipe of a bullfinch ; 
in fact, before I knew the wood-warbler well I was often misled 
by the similarity. The bird often begins its sibilant song 
(sometimes called ‘‘ the reel song,’’ from its resemblance to 
the sound of the running out of a fishing rod reel) just before 
the end of a short flight. Its other song, which recalls some 
phrases of the nightingale’s, is to me one of the most beautiful 
of woodland sounds. He turns his head from side to side as 
he sings, and seems to put his whole small soul into the plaintive 
melody; it is often preceded by a few low notes and ended 
with a phrase that is similar to the stuttering accents which 
prelude the ‘‘ reel’ song. The single note of its ‘‘ nightingale ”’ 
song is repeated from four to twenty-two times, but the usual 
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number of repetitions in the song of one I watched last year 
Was sixteen or seventeen. : 

On several occasions when I have put the sitting bird off 
the nest I have noticed that she fluttered along the ground 
trailing her wing, simulating injury in order to draw off the 
intruder, in the same manner as the yellow-hammer or the 
reed-bunting when flushed from her eggs. 

In courtship the male pursues his mate with shivering 
wings, at times relieving his feelings with the ‘‘ alarm” note 
or snatches of the ‘‘ reel’? song. When he has won her he is a 
faithful lover ; he sings all about her as she sits upon her eggs 
and feeds her between-whiles. ERNEST BLAKE. 

THE WISE ROOK. 

All who have lived near a rookery know how careful 100ks 
are to avoid nesting in a tree which has begun to show signs of 
decay in its upper branches, and that if any tree comes down 
in a gale it is always a nestless one. Much of the wily 
character which the rook has developed must be attributed 
to persecution, which, according to Mr. Bosworth Smith, has 
changed the magpie’s nature also in the past century. Both 
birds have apparently learned more from their experience than 
the wocdpigeon. After a gale I have seen the ground in a wood 
strewn with broken eggs from woodpigeons’ nests, and the 
following season one could still see through the ill constructed 
nests above. ioe ALeG 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
First Notice. 
A History of American Literature. Two Vols. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

S a knowledge of English literature cannot be complete 
without some acquaintance with its development 
in America, it was a happy thought to issue this 
History of American Literature. Excellent editors 
have been chosen for the work. They are Professor 

Trent of Columbia University ; Professor Erskine, Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman of Illinois; and Carl van Doren of 
The Brearley School. In the preface the editors say that 
their primary purpose has been to represent all the periods 
of their national past and to restore the memory of writers 
neglected because they are forgotten. It could not be other- 
wise than that the history of American literature should 
begin rather late. The early writers were the travellers 
and explorers of the sixteenth century. They are worth 
looking up even now because of the surprise which they 
received from an exploration of the great continent. They 
were mostly adventurers who wrote of the wonders of the 
forests, rivers and far-off countries they had explored. The 
romance of the tribes of the native Indians began with them 
and remained the mainspring of American literature till well 
into the nineteenth century. Their language is generally 
a counterpart, and a fine counterpart, of that of the English 
writers of their own day. They must remain interesting to 
Americans even though they are not so attractive to such as 
have not the tradition of the great continent in their mind. 
Thus the divines and philosophers of a date earlier than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century have not a very strong 
appeal to the English reader. To him, indeed, the interest 
of the book starts with the national literature, especially 
as it includes Washington Irving, the first of the American 
writers to make a European reputation. He was born in 
the year during which the colonies finally achieved indepen- 
dence, and it is remarkable that, patriotic to the core, he was 
able to appreciate with a warmth unsurpassed in the old 
country the ancient customs and manners of the Mother 
people. His ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,” imbued as it is with that 
romantic spirit infused by Scott, is a rendering of English 
life which an Englishman might have been proud to give. 
His country squire is not exactly the same as Addison’s 
Roger de Coverley, but he is of the same race and rendered 
with a sympathy than which nothing finer can be desired. 
But in spite of his liking for English and European institutions, 
it is characteristic of Irving that he declined an offer of a 
hundred guineas to write an article for the Quarterly Review 
on the ground that the Review, then under the editorship 
of Gifford, ‘‘ has been so persistently hostile to our country 
that I cannot draw a pen in its service.’ His life of Washing- 
ton will remain the classical work on the subject. The 
influence of the East is not so easily traced in the prose writers 
who succeeded him. It is true that the first taste of the 
Americans had been for some of the great English writers. 
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Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela”’ exercised almost as much influence 
there as it did in France. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was one ol 
the most popular works of the day. So was the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield”?; and Laurence Sterne had many admirers. 
But those who were most drawn to our eighteenth century 
novelists succeeded least in striking a national note for 
America. The first to do so was Fenimore Cooper, who, 
up to the boyhood of a generation which has not yet passed 
away, held sway over the minds of English boyhood. Boys 
at school simply devoured novels like ‘‘ The Deerslayer ” 
and ‘“‘ The Last cf the Mohicans.’ Many thought his ‘* Water 
Witch” a crowning masterpiece, but this may perhaps have 
been due in large measure to the praise of Cowper, whose 
word was law in the literary circles of his time. Cooper 
divided his attention between the sea and the forest, and 
it was in the latter that he found the source of romance. 
No doubt he owed something to Scott, who had revived the 
taste for romance throughout Europe. But it would be as 
true to say that Scott was an emanation from Henry Fielding, 
whom he chose as a model, as that he himself was the direct 
father of Fenimore Cooper. The latter only seized the 
spirit of the Waverley novels. The atmosphere and_ sur- 
roundings of his noble Indians are altogether different from 
those of the soldiers and adventurers of Sir Walter. He has 
fallen rather into the sere and yellow leaf now, but that was 
inevitable. Every age must have its own country of romance, 
and even the sturdy appetite of the English schoolboy could 
be cloyed with too much Red Indian. When he died a novel 
of a very different kind was thrilling America. This was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which also attained a very high 
popularity in this country. But the passing away of slavery 
had the curious effect of making much of its pathos look 
over-exaggerated. ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was one of those 
books which proved of the very greatest service to the 
generation in which it was written. 

But perhaps the most interesting outcome of young 
America was the transcendental school of which two members 
stand out as of world interest. They are, needless to say, 
Emerson and Thoreau. Emerson has been called “a 
chastened Carlyle,” but those who have studied his work 
appreciatively know this to be a misrepresentation. He did 
indeed share a great deal with the Chelsea sage, but his own 
individuality is fully disclosed in those essays which are 
known as well on this side of the Atlantic as on the other. 
The significance of Emerson is finally summed up in the 
last paragraph of the text: 

He is above all the poet of religion and philosophy for the young ; 
whereas men, as they grow older, are inclined to turn from him, in their more 
serious moods, to those sages who have supplemented insight with a firm 
grasp of the darker facts of human nature. That is undoubtedly true ; 
nevertheless, as time passes, the deficiencies of this brief period of New 
England, of which Emerson was the perfect spokesman, may well be more 
and more condoned for its rarity and beauty. One of the wings of the spirit 
is hope, and nowhere is there to be found a purer hope than in the books 
of our New England sage; rather, it might be said that he went beyond 
hope to the assurance of present happiness. The world has never before 
seen anything quite of this kind, and may not see its like again. 
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ROPERTY owners and agents are entitled to con- 

gratulate themselves on the end of their campaign 

against the Land Taxes of the 1910 Finance Act. 

From the moment the proposals were formulated a 

cry of amazement and expostulation went up in all 
quarters from practical men. Of course, the opposition was 
attributed to party bias and to the fear of being hit in their 
pockets. But it rested mainly on the irrationality of the whole 
system then propounded. Not many months elapsed before 
the Courts were called upon to rule on various disputed points, 
and, one after another, the main heads of taxation under the 
Act were reduced to absurdity and rendered quite useless as 
a means of raising money. Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has openly confessed that the Act is a failure, and its amendment 
or repeal, probably the latter, is impending. The compilation 
of a new Domesday Book has not made much progress, but its 
inception has cost millions, both of the public money and of 
that of owners who have had to struggle with the eccentric 
formule of the Act. The history of this piece of legislation is 
so recent that it may be hoped that its lessons will be taken to 
heart by those who seek in other directions to effect ‘‘ recon- 
struction.”” No matter how desirable reforms may be in any 
respect, the first essential is to recognise that what is already in 
existence is not wholly bad, that it has stood the test of time, 
and that it may provide a better foundation for new structures 
than can novel and unaccustomed theories. 


A FAMOUS ELIZABETHAN’S HOME. 


Tymperley’s, the quaint old Tudor residence of William 
Gilberd of Colchester, is shortly to be sold. According to a 
mural tablet in Holy Trinity Church, Colchester, Gilberd was 
born in 1540, but Silvanus Thompson’s investigations have fixed 
the date as 1554. He was Physician in Ordinary to ‘‘ good Queen 
Bess,” who provided him with funds for research. Later he 
became Chief Physician to James I. He wrote the famous treatises 
“ De Magnete, magneticisque corporibus, et de magno magnete 
Tellure, Physiologia Nova’”’ (London, 1600, folio) and 
“De Mundo nostro sublunari Philosophia nova’ (Amster- 
dam, 1651, quarto). He was also the inventor of two instruments 
for ascertaining latitude at sea. His eminent services to electrical 
science may make electricians desirous of securing his house 
as a public possession. The idea has been not unfavourably 
discussed by some to whom Gilberd’s name, though not widely 
known by the general public, will be for ever honoured for 
the originality and profundity of his early electrical studies. 
He was one of the great men of a great epoch of England’s 
progress. His house still remains, a pleasing example of a great 
period in English domestic architecture. Mr. F. S. Daniell is 
to sell it at Colchester on June 4th, with possession. 

Another Elizabethan house, likewise with immediate posses- 
sion, has come into the market in the last day or two 
with the outlying portions of the Lullingstone estate, in 
North Kent, by order of Sir William Hart Dyke. The house 
is known as Bark Hart. The Lullingstone freeholds, now 
to be sold by Messrs. Dann and Lucas in 29 lots, extend to 
680 acres in the parishes of Farnborough, Orpington, St. 
Mary Cray and Knockholt, and produce about £1,750 a year. 

‘Having decided to dispose of his Airmyn estate, in the 
neighbourhood of Goole, Mr. Heber-Percy of Hodnet Hall, 
Salop, has written to his tenantry offering them the first refusal 
of their farms, and saying that he has been prompted to sell the 
property by the prevalent feeling that farmers should be owners 
and not merely rent-payers. The sale to the tenants will be 
conducted, in the first instance, by the resident agent, Mr. 
I. P. Scholfield, of the Percy Estate Office, Airmyn. 

TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK. 

Some residential properties which were to have come under 
the hammer this week have changed hands before the auction. 
If buyers are disappointed, they cannot attribute their dis- 
appointment to the lack of advice in these columns to take time 
by the forelock. It is especially necessary in the matter of 
Town houses and those within easy reach of Town, and, in 
particular, in those instances where immediate or early possession 
is offered, for the demand for accommodation shows no abate- 
ment, nor is it likely to. Whether we look at large houses, 
properly styled Town mansions, or less expensive places, the 
same thing holds good. Those who are so fortunate as to be 
able to compete for the highest class of residence cannot but 
sympathise with the thousands—there have been literally 
thousands—who have clamoured during the week for tenancies 
in a large block of industrial dwellings in South London. The 
flats had been for some time in the occupation of the military 
authorities, and as soon as it became known that the soldiers 
were leaving them, they were besieged by people who would 
not take no for an answer, and yet every room had been booked 
before the military had quitted. For better class accommo- 
dation in the way of flats it is frequently stipulated as a term 
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of entry that the tenant shall purchase the furniture. At present 
inflated prices this is pretty hard on a newcomer, who usually 
has all the furniture he wants. : 

One of the properties that was to have been offered this 
week by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, the Cobham freehold, 
Fairlawn, Fairmile, over 22 acres, was privately sold before the 
auction, as was also the modern house with 1o}acres at Dover- 
court, known as The Grange, and the firm’s sales comprise 
other residences for which the competition fell short of the reserve 
at auction. A case in point is the Hampstead Heath house, 
Heylands, in East Heath Road, which was submitted on 
April 15th. This is a long leasehold with good garden. 


AVERAGE OF £40,000 AN AUCTION. 


The tendency of the market is distinctly healthy, and many 
important sales have been carried out in the course of the past 
week, among them over {30,000 worth of Sussex land for the 
Marquess of Abergavenny, by Messrs. Langridge and Freeman; 
extensive estates near Bath and Bristol by Messrs. George 
Nichols, Young, Hunt and Co., acting with Messrs. J. P. Sturge 
and Sons as to the latter, for which Captain Fullerton obtained 
about £44,000; the other, Friston Manor, near Bath, made 
£40,800. Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, at Bedford, 
disposed of 97 acres in the vicinity of Silsoe, for £10,168. 

In offering the Craigengillan estate at Ayr Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley made an innovation, which was entirely 
justified by the success of the auction, to wit, omitting to declare 
“upset prices.”” In all 175 lots changed hands for an aggregate 
of £61,955, a very gratifying result indeed. Their private sales 
include Hamels Park, near Buntingford, 1,456 acres. 


TOWN MANSIONS AND GROUND RENTS. 


Town houses for sale at Hanover Square in the next few 
weeks are No. 63, Portland Place, decorated in the Adam style ; 
No. 61, Queen’s Gate, South Kensington ; and No. 9, Lowndes 
Square, which has been thoroughly modernised. Some important 
London investments, among them many thousands of pounds 
per annum in freehold ground rents, are about to come under 
the hammer at Hanover Square, and the attention of those who 
seek a safe investment, with prospect of valuable reversion, 
may well be directed to the firm’s list. 


SALES IN THE COMING ! WEEK. 


Ogbeare Hall, a picturesque old mansion, is the central 
feature of the 533 acres which Messrs. Fox and Sons are selling 
at Launceston next Tuesday. The choice of four or five nice 
little freeholds, easy of access from town, is afforded in Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons’ list at Winchester House, among them being 
Focklesbrook, Chobham, near Woking, 26 acres ; St. Margaret’s, 
Epping Forest, and 2 acres; the Whiteness estate in the Isle 
of Thanet, over 80 acres on the cliffs at Kingsgate ; and, jointly 
with Messrs. Swannell and Sly, Roughwood Croft and 20 acres 
at Chalfont St. Giles. Acting with Messrs. Grogan and Boyd, 
the firm is also offering Wilbury, Sevenoaks, and, with Mr. 
R. C. S. Evennett, the Frensham freehold, about a couple of miles 
from Farnham. Messrs. Thurgood and Martin will, with Messrs. 
Elsworth and Knighton, offer the late Miss Flora Smith’s house 
in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

On Wednesday a house in Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, 
comes under the hammer of Messrs. Jenkinson, Brinsley and 
Jenkinson, with possession; No. 8, Queen’s Gate Place, South 
Kensington, and No. 27, Berkley Square, decorated in the Adam 
style, will be sold by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, with Hydon 
End, near Godalming ; and Messrs. White, Berry and Taylor, at 
the Estate Rooms, Hanover Square, will offer a house in Wilton 
Place, with possession. No. 58, Aberdare Gardens, Hampstead, 
and Sir Herbert Leon’s house at Bletchley, The Hatch, are for 
sale by Messrs. Goddard and Smith. <A farm of 119 acres at 
Buckland, near Aylesbury, is to be submitted locally, by Messrs. 
W. Brown and Co. The 5,000 acres of Bacton Manor and 
Abbeydore will be dealt with at Hereford by Messrs. Newland, 
Hunt and Williams, the farms ranging from 50 acres to 500 acres, 
with sporting and fishing rights. The sale lasts two days. 
About 1,240 acres are to be sold at Newport, Mon., by Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons, in numerous lots. 

Iver Grove, with old-fashioned red brick and slated house 
and a considerable area of land, near Slough, with building 
possibilities if the Government motor repairing depét scheme 
proceeds, is for sale on Thursday, by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis 
and Co. and Messrs. Buckland and Sons. Nearly Ioo acres, 
and seven large houses at Boxmoor, await offers through Messrs. 
Weatherall and Green, at Hemel Hempstead; and Waltons 
with eight acres at Much Hadham, is to be sold by Messrs. May 
and Rowden, in London. The late Mr. John Lyle’s Weybridge 
freehold, Finnart House, one of the best residences in a district 
noted for good houses, is in Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co.’s 
hands for sale in the City. ARBITER. 
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AFFORESTAT!ON AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
{Yo THE Epitror oF “ Country LiF®.’’] 

Sir,—It was most interesting to read, in your issue of April 26th, an article 
by Mr. A. D. Webster under the above heading, in which he quotes an instance 
of the successful employment of unskilled labour in afforestation, and suggest - 
ing that afforestation offers a field in which Government might find alleviation 
for the unemployed problem. In such a scheme one can see an immediate 
use for surplus Army huts to provide accommodation for married and single 
men, recreation and reading rooms, and stores in the different ‘‘ colonies ”’ 
that will be established. One can see clothing and other stores, run by this 
little community, where goods will be sold at just sufficient profit to cover 
an adequate rate of pay to the one-legged, or otherwise disabled, men who will 
manage them, under a committee elected by the community. One can sce 
the allotments round these old Army huts, and the central depot, in charge 
of a disabled ex-market gardener, who will receive surplus produce on behalf 
of the many growers, grade it, and convey it to the nearest market by an 
ex-R.A.S.C. lorry, purchased on an instalment basis by the community. One 
can see a great use for the hundreds of miles of surplus trench-tramways. 
There are men to supervise these forest clearings, and their little wooden 
villages, under the general supervision and guidance of a few expert home forest 
ien. Men who came from the Old Country and from the uttermost ends of the 
arth as soon as, or before, they heard that call, ‘‘ Your King and Country 
eds you,”’ who have fought and won through, but lost their all and can neyer 
.sain return to face the fever and other trials of unhealthy climates. Men 
t» be selected for their experience in civil life and their record during the war ; 
1 fact, men judged on their merits. Who is this fool of a dreamer ? Does 
e not realise that the war, which people used to talk about so long ago, was 
o concern of the Forest Department ? Whitehall was never shelled! As 
to these men to supervise! They may have had all kinds of experience 
in clearing and opening land in various products, they may know the world 
and men and have volunteered and fought and been ruined for their country’s 
ike, but surely that is their business—they knew what they were doing 
‘hen they volunteered in 1914 and 1915. They do not hold a Diploma 
forestry, and the thing is ridiculous. Why, they do not even know the 
atin name for an oak tree, or anyway have forgotten it! And these men— 
ese discharged soldiers—what a suggestion! Who would think of employ- 
g unskilled white men to plant larch trees? An ignorant Tamil coolie 
1 ay be able to plant tca and rubber, but that is in one of our colonies abroad 
s mewhcre, and how should that concern us ? Dear old England, or Scotland, 
the case ray be. You are a great country to be born in and such a splendid 
ind to fight fer, but have you no work now to offer those broken in the long, 
ng battle for your sake? Do you not realise that you are driving your 
ms away, not in thousands, but in tens of thousands, when you can ill afford 
o lose them? Do you imagine that the great Dominions and Colonies 
vere built up purely out of paper qualifications and University degrees ? 
0 you realise that these Dominions are great nations, the sons of your best 
en, and that they may grow disgusted with the Mother who is always 
the enemy of her best friends? Good-bye old England. We have lost 
everything in your service but our self-respect, and the certain knowledge 
that there are other lands where a record of honesty, ability and hard work 

ay yet gain something for a man.—Crown CoLony. 
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A CHAMPION SUFFOLK. 
{To tue Epiror or ‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—In view of the prominence you have given recently to the Suffolk 
h in ‘* Correspondence,” you may care to publish this picture which 1 
send you from the Suffolk Horse Society. The eight year old stallion, 
Morston Gold Guard, belongs to Mr. A. T. Pratt and has been champion 
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thrice this year, namely, at Ipswich, Norwich and Woodbridge, the last 
time at the Easter Monday show.—C. H. CLaArk. 
A NEW ARRIVAL AT THE ZOO. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFer.’’] 
S1r,—I am enclosing a photograph of a new hybrid that has just arrived at 
the Zoological Gardens, and is the first of its kind ever exhibited there. It 





ZEBRA AND DONKEY MULE. 
was presented by the Duke of Bedford and was bred at Woburn, the male 
parent being a Grevy's Zebra and the mother an Italian donkey. The animal, 
which is considerably taller than an average sized horse, is coloured like a 

donkey, but possesses the markings of a zebra.—W. S. B. 
THE SONGS OF 

{To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Your pleasant review of “Swings and Roundabouts,” setting out 
the words of once popular songs, has brought back to my mind a jumble 
of half-forgotten echoes of some thirty years ago. I can remember nothing 
quite so futile as ‘‘I feel, I feel, I feel,” but this is not wholly unworthy of 
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comparison : 
‘“T did it, I did it 
It did not take me long : 
I did it, I did it 
1 did not think it wrong : 
Why kick up such a rumpus ? 
Of this you may be sure : 
I only did as I was bid 
A fellow can’t do more.” 
On the other hand, I still retain some affection for the following, which has 
a lilt to it and just a grain of humour: 
“Why did I leave my 
Blooms-bur-ee 
Where I could live 
lux-ur-ee, 


little back room in 


on a pound a week in 


In my bachelor days it was warm, but when 


I married Maria 


Il jumped out of the frying pan into the 
blooming fire.” 

The vision of living in luxury on a pound a 

week is to-day peculiarly poignant. The verse 


you quote about the Shah has a parallel in 
one verse of ‘‘ Where did you get that hat,” 
since it introduces another now curiously for- 
gotten figure, the once famous Nitrate King. 

““ When Colonel North the millionaire gave his 

last garden party 

I was amongst the friends who got a welcome 
gay and hearty, 
Prince of Wales was there, and it filled 
my heart with glee 
When someone said His Highness would like 


The 


a word with me. 


’ 


(Spoken): ‘* Good morning, Your Highness,’ 
said I. ‘ Pleased to meet 
‘“There’s one question I’ve been wanting to 
ask you all the afternoon, and that is: 


you,” said he. 


“Where did you get tha. hat, where did 
you get that tile, 

Isn’t it a nobby one and quite the proper 
style,” etc. 


—WiInpsoR STROTIFR. 
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CONCRETE & THATCH IN DORSET.—II 


AST week we wrote mainly 
of the method of concrete 
building employed for the 
cottages of a new little 
hamlet in Dorset ; but it 

is necessary to emphasise that 
one of the most satisfactory 
features of the scheme is that 
it has been thought out as a 
whole at the start. Many building 
programmes on private estates 
begin well, but go wrong because 
they are carried out at haphazard 
—a pair of cottages here, a group 
of four there—without relation to 
each other or to the existing 
buildings, such as a church and 
schools, which ought to be focal 
points. The drawing of the “lay- 
out’’ (unpleasant but expressive 
word) now reproduced shows that 
a pretty and coherent hamlet is 
being created. The site has a 
marked slope upwards from north 
to south, and at the point where 


the new road turns off from the highway up to the 


fine memorial cross from have mostly been placed in the ong 3 | => ill i 
- De, 
O° 
| 
at: 


recreation ground and almshouse a 


the chisel of Mr. Eric Gill has been set up. 
The village already has a large barn which has been 
with a kitchen attached ; _ floor. 


turned into an excellent village hall 
but as the village develops, either 


be added to this hall or a new hall built. 
The amount of land farmed is roughly about 2,500 acres, 
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more rooms will have to that good cottages are built to oe <j 
last at least a century. Even ~ ” 
if everyone on the countryside Se ee ee 


and it is expected that approximately 150 cottages will be 
required, and about 100 of the old cottages, which have now 
been altered, will be permanently kept. 

Evidently the owner of the estate does not believe that 


all farm workers abjure bathing 
receptacles for coals or potatoes, 
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SIX-BOOMED COTTAGE, SHOWING CONCRETE BLOCK WALLS OF SCULLERY 
PROJECTION, BEFORE PLASTERING. 
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SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES 


has not yet learnt the value 
of scrupulous personal cleanli- 
ness, it would be foolish to 
assume that the wage-earning 
classes are going to be slower 
than the wealthy in learning 
the value of a bath. It is 
fair to remember that not so 
many years ago most of the 
noble town houses of that 
clean city which is called Bath 
were wholly destitute of bath- 
rooms. 

There is another point 
which bears on the question 
of providing bathrooms. Some 
five million gentlemen are 
returning to civil life after a 
few years of disciplined em- 
ployment in which baths, 
whenever possible, have been 
an essential feature of exist- 
ence. It is not to be supposed 
that men who have learned 
the pleasures of the tub will 
settle down philosophically in 
a home where no provision 
has been made for what has 
become a habit. 
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Of the two sorts of pairs of six-roomed cottages now 
shown, the type without dormers is naturally the more expen- 
sive because it involves carrying up the walls further, but 
it gives better floor space in the bedrooms and allows above 
them a long attic store (lighted by an end window) which 
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LAY-OUT 


OF THE HAMLET. 

gives valuable space. The dormered type will doubtless be 
more popular with the passer-by, because it is more pic- 
turesque, but hardly so with the cottagers. 

~2-With regard to cost, the following figures may be of 
value to give comparisons between one type of house and 
another, but they date from the earlier years of the war, 
and in view of the recent rises in labour and materials the 
intending builder will be wise to double them—at least. 
The eight-roomed cottage and the pair of six-roomed cottages 
illustrated last week cost £417 and {619 respectively. The 
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PAIR OF SIX-ROOMED COTTAGES WITH TONG ATTIC 
STORE OVER BEDROOM FLOOR. 


single six-roomed cottage and the pair of the same accommoda- 
tion with dormer windows now shown cost £ and {£600 
respectively. 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


A DOUBLE THAT NEARLY 


E was there again at Epsom the other day—the 

first time since 1915, when five minutes after the 

race he told a wondering crowd around him that he 

had tipped them Black Jester to win the City and 

Suburban. A good many of them had not backed 
him, but they were beginning to believe that the plausible 
little tellow in breeches and a mongrel sort of jockey’s jacket 
and cap had really and truly told them that the horse would 
surely win. Yes; he was there again in his old pitch in 1919. 
The Great War had been and gone, and I caught his strident 
voice saying: ‘‘ I was unlucky yesterday, gennelmen. B’leeve 
me, I was unlucky. I only told yer five winners out of six. 
I’ve got six for yer ter-day ! And my card’s only a 
bob each. A bob a nob gets it, and yer can all go ’ome 
full o’ money and rememb’ring me in yer prayers ev’ry night 
and ’oping against ope that I shall be ’ere agin on Derby 
Day.” 

‘ I suppose I may take a leaf out of his book, and plead the 
same sort of ill-luck that I did not quite give the ‘‘ double ”’ 
for the Great Metropolitan Stakes and the City and Suburban. 
In the opening week of the season I gave Royal Bucks for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap and Poethlyn for the Grand National. 
If you are not quite sure you will find in the record of races 
past that they both won. Last week I suggested that Furore 
would win the Great Metropolitan Stakes and Royal Bucks 
the City and Suburban. Alas, I was unlucky and I crave 
forgiveness. For Furore was only second and Royal Bucks 
won. It was Furore’s fate to be beaten by a 20 to 1 chance 
in Langdon Hills, an unknown and unconsidered animal owned 
by a Swedish gentleman long domiciled in this country, and 
trained by a thoroughly good farmer and trainer in Harry 
Powney. After the race I was solemnly informed that Furore 
had been sold to a Mr. C. Hatry, also a patron of V. Tabor’s 
stable for £6,000. I congratulate his late joint owners, Mr. H. 
Ellis, who owned four-fifths of the horse and Mr. Herbert Rich, 
who owned the remaining fifth. A racehorse was never better 
sold than this one, and the fact makes me sure that Mr. Rich 
is as able at selling racehorses as he is at disposing of polo 
ponies. More power to him! Furore is the sort of horse to 
get a jockey much undeserved popularity. Carslake, a fine 
horseman, came in for much unkind criticism for not challenging 
earlier on the horse and in the end being beaten only a length 
by the outsider Langdon Hills. It rather reminds me of the 
reply of the jockey who was blamed by the Duchess of Montrose 


CAME OFF. 


for not challenging earlier with her horse. ‘‘ Well, your Grace, 
he replied, ‘“‘ I couldn’t come without the horse, could I?” 


And she and the generation which succeeded her had to agree 
with the jockey’s crude, but perfectly true philosophy. Furore 
is a beast which resolutely refuses to race until a race is nearly 
over, and even then he does what he is asked to do sourly enough. 
This is how his Epsom display struck me, and I most certainly 
exonerate his jockey from any blame. A race like the Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot—it is one of two miles and a half—should be 
in his line and even thus early in the day I venture to mark him 
down for it. 

I would like to write a few lines about the City and 
Suburban which Royal Bucks won. This horse, like many 
another good winner at Newmarket, had been scorned by the 
headquarters’ touts as not having the ability to win the Epsom 
race. The fact did not prevent him winning easily; it may 
indeed have contributed to his victory, and it might be a means 
to making money by betting to support those horses as to which 
Newmarket critics were agreed could not win. They had 
declared that the horse was lame and would never see the post, 
and I remember, when I was at Newmarket for the Craven 
Meeting, some usually sane people were so impressed by the 
reports that they betted the horse would never even get to 
Epsom. They are wiser, and, I imagine, sadder men now. 
The ease with which Royal Bucks won only compares with 
lis easy win at Lincoln or when Black Jester won the last ‘‘ City ”’ 
decided at Epsom. From the moment the start took place 
the issue was never in doubt. In a flash the horse had taken 
the lead and there he remained, clinging to the rails’ position 
like Seccotine, and thereby saving much ground. And now his 
ultra-optimistic owner assures the world that the horse is sure 
to win the Jubilee Handicap to be decided at Hurst Park a 
week hence. What better tip can you want? For one thing 
he is slightly better handicapped than he was in the Epsom 
handicap, and the opposition is not likely to be considerable. 
Dansellon, who went out a hot favourite at Epsom, is to run 
again and can meet him on 5lb. better terms, but I do not see 
how that will turn the tables. Sir Hedworth Meux’s horse 
could not have been fitter, but I do know that in the opinion 
of his trainer he never ran to anything like his proper form. 
Why ? One reason may be because Royal Bucks demoralised 
the whole field by his speed, but the real reason may be that 
the horse is very temperamental and disinclined to run gener- 
ously. If we could be sure that Dansellon would not run sourly 
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at Hurst Park 
then he might at 
long last lower 
the colours of 
Royal Bucks, but 
I have big doubts 
on the point, 
which are not re- 
moved when I 
remember that 
the longer - strid- 
ing Dansellon is 
not likely to be 
suited by the ab- 
rupt turns at 
Hurst Park. At 
the moment there- 
fore I fully ex- 
pect the history- 
making Royal 
Bucks to create 
an extraordinary 
record by winning 
this third impor- 
tant handicap in 
the same season. 

I am having 
to write these 
notes before the 
decision of the 
Two Thousand 
Guineas, and had 
| the opportunity 
of revising what I 
wrote a week ago 
I suppose I should 
not now be anticipating the success of The Panther. For since 
I wrote last this much-discussed horse has been rather badly 
beaten in a trial at Newmarket. The inference was that he was 
nothing like as fit and formidable as was thought, and as I write 
now his prospects of taking the first of the classic races have 
unquestionably been dimmed. The situation, too, has undergone 
changes in other directions. Major Astor has decided to be re- 
presented by Lord Basil instead of by the Craven Stakes winner, 
Buchan, the inference being that the former is much the better 
ofthe two. This rather suggesis a strong candidate in every sense. 
However, if it were possible at the moment to revise my estimate 
of a week ago, it would be in favour of Stefan the Great, for I 
have heard a splendid account of him. But what if The 
Panther should win after all? I should feel rather em- 
barrassed and altogether unworthy of the tribute he would 
bear to my “judgment”! I anxiously await the result 
which, of course, will be well known long before these notes 
appear in print. 


W. A. Rouch. ROYAL. 
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HE proposal of the Nottingham City Council to purchase 

Wollaton Hall for a local museum raises the hope that 

similar buildings in other places may be utilised for the 

same purpose. The Corporation of Nottingham have 

here a unique opportunity of making a really fine 
museum. If, in addition to the rooms which will doubtless be set 
apart for exhibits connected with geology and natu-al history, 
some rooms were filled with furniture and objects of daily use 
of the same period as the house, the result would be a mosi 
interesting object lesson which would attract many visitors ; 
but if this beautiful old house is to be filled with the usual show- 
cases of miscellaneous objects having no connection with the 
building or locality, there will be nothing to differentiate it from 
the ordinary dull town museum. 

Throughout the Continent many local museums are to be 
found which add greatly to the interest of the neighbourhood, 
and to those who are acquainted with them the contrast between 
the average foreign museums and those of our own country 
is very marked, to the disadvantage of the latter. For instance, 
our provincial museums are generally associated with dreary 
rooms that bear no relation to their contents, and are often 
overcrowded with an ill arranged and miscellaneous collection 
of objects that impart little pleasure or instruction to the visitor. 
We are all familiar from our childhood with the glass cases of 
stuffed animals, many in various stages of neglect and decay ; 
the shells, fossils and specimens with long Latin names, but no 
intelligent or interesting explanation as to habitat or life-history 
attached to them; the replicas of gorgeous vases and plate 
lent by South Kensington, and the collection of savage weapons 
from the South Sea Islands presented by some traveller of local 
renown. All these things have their right place, and are of 
great educational value; but we are fain to confess that en 
masse they are not attractive, and this is probably one reason 
why provincial museums are invariably shunned instead of being 
the places of popular interest they should be. They lack human 
interest and make but little appeal to sentiment or imagination, 
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T have received 
from the Director 
of Remounts at 
the War Office a 
statement showing 
the results of all 
sales of surplus 
Army horses and 
mules in the 
United Kingdom 
between the sign- 
ing of the Armis- 
ticeand April 26th 
when, for the time 
being, all sales 
were stopped, with 
the exception of 
the specially 
marked _ horses 
which officers and 
men in France de- 
sired to have sold 
at special auctions. 
The figures of this 
highly interesting 
document are well 
worth quoting. 
Thus the total of 
horsessold at home 
is the big one of 
88,772 for a total of 
£3,320,028 8s. 8d., 
which shows the 
fine average of 
£37 7s. 11d. each. 
Mules to the 
number of 2,220 fetched £42,555 Ios. 1d., the average being 
£19 3s. 4d. We may understand from this that the horse popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom (chiefly Great Britain) which was at 
a very low ebb in November of last year, has had close on 90,000 
horses restored to it. Thereby the anxieties of horse users have 
been materially reduced, the National Exchequer has received 
a solid contribution, and the State is relieved of the burden of 
maintaining ard feeding the big total mentioned. Only a small 
calculation is needed to show what it was costing a day to feed 
and maintain 90,000 animals. There will be more sales, I take 
it, later, when the wants of the Army of the future are better 
understood than they are now, but meanwhile it is surely 
paying no more than a just tribute to congratulate Major- 
General Sir William Birkbeck, the Director of Remounts, on the 
truly wonderful success of his sales and especially of their 
admirable organisation without which they might have resulted 
in choking the market with consequences that may well be 
imagined. PHILLIPPOS. 
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MUSEUMS 


and by the bulk of the community are regarded as existing merely 
for a few students and aniiquarians. Now, in many instances 
on the Continent an old building is taken over and its rooms 
fitted up with objects of everyday life, of local and topographical 
as well as of historical interest, often of the same _ period 
and character as that of the house. Many readers will recall 
the delightful little building in the village of Hindeloopen in 
Friesland, containing rooms filled with characteristic Dutch 
furniture, fireplaces and fittings from the vicinity, the walls 
covered with old tiles, the green-painted ceilings and the floors 
with their rush mats, as well as the model figures seated at the 
tables, dressed in the quaint old Dutch costumes. No traveller 
to the village omits to see such a delightful old-world scene— 
so full of local charm and colour. 

In England it has too frequently been the custom to take 
exhibits from their local environment, so that they look out of 
place, and in consequence lose much of their attraction. Objects 
of special interest found in any district have been sent to London 
or to the county town, the result being that what might have 
been a source of local pride and value is placed where its presence 
is unnoticed and calls for no comment. 

In many places in England it would be quite possible to 
find typical old buildings that could be carefully restored and 
turned into museums in which could be placed genuine examples 
of old furniture, objects of daily use, pictures and engravings 
of the historic houses of the county and of notable celebrities 
and events, armour, costumes, needlework, pottery, toys, 
specimens of local arts and industries, and anything of interest 
that owed its value to association with the past history and 
folklore of the neighbourhood. 

By no means should examples of the birds and wild life of 
the county be forgotten, for to many persons a museum lacking 
in specimens of the natural history of the neighbourhood would 
seem very incomplete ; but these should be arranged in separate 
and suitable rooms, and not shown side by side with things of 
historical or domestic interest. E. Guy DAWBER. 

















